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LONG YEARS AFTER SHE AND HER HUSBAND ENCOUNTERED HERBERT RICHARDSON AND HIS WIFE 


A Comedy of Candour (see p. 801). 














A Comedy 


BY ISABELLA 


vaguely among the dull or squalid 

streets of one of London’s near 
northern suburbs. She was far from her 
home, which she had left nearly two hours 
earlier. Suddenly, as she turned into one 
of the broader streets, a wide view of flaming 
sunset sky warned her that dusk was at 
hand, and then she set her face in the 
direction of her abode. 

She had left it because she felt too rest- 
less to stay there, and because her thoughts 
did not feel quite free amid the familiar 
pictures and furniture associated with 
happy hours of that love affair which was 
now their painful subject. 

Ellen Norwood had been engaged for 
nearly two years past. 

Till that event, from the period of her 
childhood, when her father had died and 
there had been many changes in the circle 
of her kinsfolk, Ellen had lived a very still 
life; the life of a girl alone among much 
older women—women, too, of tempera- 
ments widely different from her own, and 
whose loving-kindness, though she did not 
yet suspect this, had never meant com- 
panionship. She had had dreams and 
fancies of which they knew nothing. In- 
deed, Ellen, living alone in a world of 
romance of which they never dreamed, 
was regarded by them as rather too shrewd 
and sensible. They saw many things amiss 
even in their own little circle, and they 
bewailed them, but it never occurred to 
them that if anything wants doing, to do 
it is the duty of those who see the need. 

For example, they all lamented over 
the rumoured lapses and “wildness” of 
Herbert Richardson, the only child of dead 
friends. He had withdrawn from the 
vision of most of his old acquaintances, 
as youths will withdraw from those whose 
welcome is timid and whose kindness is 
colourless. They were all so sorry! but 
not one of them would have dreamed of 
saying a straight word to the lad, or of 
showing him that they really cared for 
him. Ellen was only twelve or thirteen 
at that time. Herbert had been her play- 
mate in earlier days, but for a long time 
he had given her little heed—lads of sixteen 
being apt to overlook younger girls. 
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Yet when the girl heard her elders 
lament over him, and prophesy that he 
was entering devious paths which might 
end anywhere, her heart filled with sorrow 
and pity, and her instant thought was : 

“ Something should be done. What can 
be done?” She knew that it would have 
to be done by herself, and that any hint 
of such attempt would involve its frustra- 
tion and ridicule. So she secretly wrote 
a letter—she knew Herbert did not know 
her handwriting—and sent it to him by 
post without any signature. She managed 
to get that letter posted while she and the 
family were taking a walk in a district 
remote from their residence. It was a 
letter full of the best advice, wisdom 
gathered from the good old books she 
liked to read. There was religious ex- 
hortation too, couched in prim little dog- 
matic phrases. But it was all her best. 
Something ought to be done, and Ellen 
had done her utmost! 

What happened? If Ellen had thought 
anything would happen, she was dis- 
appointed. Nothing happened. Herbert 
Richardson made no sign of any sort. 
Indeed, how could he? The incident 
waned dim in Ellen’s memory. She even 
wondered whether her missive ever reached 
its destination. She had not been very 
certain about the address, and the post- 
office could not return a “dead letter” 
without address or signature ! 

Herbert never came near the Norwoods. 
They heard accidentally that he had 
changed his appointment for a better one. 
That was all. Whatever had been truth 
in the rumours about him, there was no 
outward sign of any moral deterioration. 

So Ellen grew up. Life would have 
been very dull for her, but that she had 
such infinite resources within herself. She 
never encountered a stranger or heard an 
incident recounted without “making a 
story” thereof. The family paid and 
received few visits, but to such a tempera- 
ment as hers to enter an omnibus or a 
railway carriage was an adventure. Ellen 
was never dull. But sometimes she was 
restless. Then she took long, lonely walks 
into London regions which “the others” 
never entered. They liked the parks and 
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the promenades. Ellen went—anywhere. 
Common-place houses told her their his- 
tories. Her own personal interests might 
be pale, but she infused into them all the 
glow of by-gone romance. 

One morning there came a letter from 
Herbert Richardson! It was not addressed 
to Ellen, and its nature would not have 
startled most households, but it greatly 
fluttered this dove-cot. 

The young: man said only that he was 


this into the post-box that she recalled her 
unsigned letter of long ago! Her heart 
gave a jump! But she said to herself, that 
had been sent more than eight years before, 
and her handwriting must have changed 
altogether: she smiled to recall the stiff 
little “ fist’ of that remote period. Besides, 
she could not be sure that the letter had 
ever reached Herbert. Most likely it had 
miscarried. 

He came on the day appointed. A man 





THERE WAS SOMETHING IN HERBERT'S 


soon going abroad, and should like to see 
his old friends once more before he went, 
but having absented himself so long, did 
not like suddenly to appear unpermitted. 

The others exclaimed. They wondered, 
doubted, and hesitated. But when Ellen 
said, “Of course, he must come,” then 
somehow it was decided she must write 
the letter. She wrote all the_ letters. 
This was a very simple affair, a mere note, 
giving a definite invitation in the name of 
all the family. ; 

It was actually not till Ellen had dropped 
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GAZE WHICH MADE ELLEN’S EYES DROP 


of twenty-five and a woman of twenty-one 
sought in each other the vanished boy and 
girl that each had known. There was 
something in Herbert’s gaze which made 
Ellen’s eyes drop. She turned aside and 
busied herself with the tea-cups, because 
her face glowed. She knew now that he 
had had that letter and that he knew 
whence it came. 

There is really very little to tell. An 
old friend, returning after many years, and 
soon to depart across the world, is naturally 
very friendly. Herbert was very friendly 
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with the others, and they did not seem to 
notice that he was friendliest with Ellen! 

What a glow came over the days! Only 
Ellen wondered how it would be with her 
when those daily visits ceased and Herbert 
was gone away. She put aside the thought. 
On the first bright day of spring, we refuse 
to think of winter storms which may yet 
lie before us. 

Sometimes the others asked him how 
his arrangements for his new position 
progressed. Every time he answered such 
questions his answers grew more vague. 

There came an evening when he said 
to Ellen, “I am not going away at all. I 
gave up the opportunity. The moment I 
had seen you, I felt I must see more of 
you. I had to win you,” he went on, “ but 
I was hopeful, for I thought you must have 
been ready to like me a little, when you 
wrote that dear letter years ago. I never 
suspected it was yours till I got your note 
in reply to mine. There’s a likeness in 
the writing—amid all the change. I have 
always kept that letter. I have carried it 
about with me. It did a great deal for me. 
It would have done more had I known it 
was yours.” 

He took it from his breast-pocket, its 
edges worn, grey, and ragged. 

Ellen was trembling. How could she 
help loving him when he had already 
sacrificed so much for her? And she had 
“an influence” over him! That means so 
much to an unsophisticated girl. She let 
him take her hand. They understood. 

The others grew suspicious by and by 
and were not pleased. They were critical 
of Herbert. That went for little with 
Ellen, because they were always so averse 
to change, even when it was a mere pos- 
sibility in the future; they animadverted 
on the Richardson family, all dead and 
scattered now, and hinted that Herbert 
probably shared their least lovable traits. 
Ellen answered that it is not just to con- 
demn a man because one step-brother was 
a reprobate and another a waster. She 
liked Herbert the better for having to 
stand up for him. 

The love affair went on. Somehow 
Herbert's surrendered opportunity did not 
seem likely to repeat itself nearer home. 
But Ellen was always hopeful! In those 
early days, Herbert himself was so hopeful 
that Le laughed to scorn certain modest 
openings which Ellen was apt to urge 
upon him. At first she felt that he was 
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quite right: he must know best: but by 
and by she was not quite so sure. 

Dark days came—very dark days. The 
others were not allowed to know all about 
the darkness, but they knew enough. Ellen 
lay awake at nights. Sometimes, when 
she parted from Herbert, she feared lest 
she should never see him again, lest he 
should rush wildly away from his troubles 
or bury them in the flowing river. She 
urged her little help upon him: it was so 
little, and before she could offer even that 
she had to go, secretly, to a pawnbroker’s. 
She wondered if Herbert suspected the 
fact. 

Worst of all was, that while his mis- 
fortunes and his failures made such appeal 
to all that was tenderest in her heart, she 
began to realise that they two were joined 
across a chasm, which would keep their 
souls apart for ever, however near life 
might bring them. She scarcely knew 
what it was! It was, in truth, the re- 
lentless chasm between temperaments. 
Herbert’s enjoyments were not hers, 
though she strove to make them so. They 
could not@share friends. It puzzled her 
to see how the man who had chosen her 
seemed attracted, in other women, to every- 
thing opposite from herself. Sometimes 
she felt that in his love she must cease to 
be herself—must become other than she 
was, and yet he had chosen her as she was! 

How she had clung to him in those dark 
days—clung but the more loyally, because 
in her secret heart a cold fear was rising. 
She believed that his trust in her was linked 
with his faith in all good. 

Sometimes she thought of that old letter 
of hers. Well, certainly he was no repro- 
bate, though he was no hero. He had told 
her she had “saved” him. She felt he 
would be so good and energetic—if he got 
his chance! Poor girl, she would not yet 
own that the test of us is our power to 
make “chances.” 

At last he got an opening—small, poor, 
and difficult. Not what he had hoped for. 
She had urged it on him, and at first he 
had seemed hurt. But presently he rallied 
his spirits, and began to look forward to 
the future, “our future,” as he called it, 
on whose first step he felt his foot now 
firmly planted. 

Ellen did not realise how unhappy she 
was in those days. She thought she was 
not only content, but thankful! The others 
fully accepted facts now, and smiled upon 
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them. Why did she feel so restless, more 
restless than ever? How she hated her- 
self for the sudden thought that she had 
been rather entrapped by the surrender 
he had made for her sake, without her 
knowledge! How loathsome was the sense 
which would sometimes waken, that now 
he had ceased to suffer for that surrender, 
it need no longer bind her to anything. 
She put away all such thoughts and feel- 
ings, resolved that she loved Herbert 
Richardson and would be true to him. 

It never occurred to her to have any 
doubt of him, though often she feared he 
was disappointed in her. Try how she 
might, she could not make herself all he 
wished, and all he wished seemed so 
abundant on every hand, that it was the 
more wonderful he had turned out of his 
way to be drawn by her, and that touched 
her. 

So weeks and months passed on in a 
dreary common-place. 

Then, never mind where or how, Ellen’s 
heart really awoke! Another came into 
her life, she knew not then from whence, 
and without any spells from & common 
past, without any glamour from the exercise 
of “ influence,” without any attempt on his 
part to claim her, she recognised a man 
to be loved and honoured, as she now 
knew she could never love and honour 
Herbert Richardson. 

That is why Ellen Norwood went wan- 
dering in the dusky sunset. 

What was she to do? What was the 
right course for her to take ? 

Suppose she gave up Herbert Richard- 
son? He would throw off all the influence 
she had had over him, he would hate the 
thought of it, and possibly of all things 
good along with it. She might become 
answerable for his downfall into the pits 
on whose edge he had once faltered! 

From one perplexity she was saved. 
She did not stand between two lovers, the 
old and the new. The other had never 
spoken one word of love to her. He did 
not know of her “ engagement,” and though 
she thought he had noticed and liked her, 
it was only as she knew others had noticed 
and liked her, and had then passed on. It 
would be so here. There were even 
circumstantial reasons why it should be so. 

Therefore if she gave up Herbert, her 
days might stretch on, grey and lonely, to 
the end. But her true spirit answered 
swiftly — : 
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“ Never mind that. That must not come 
into this problem of what to do.” 

And poor Herbert loved and trusted her! 
His love seemed only the more touching, 
because she could scarcely see on what, 
from his point of view, it was grounded! 
It was a terrible thing to throw down love! 
It was rank blasphemy against the best 
thing in the world! 

But oh, how can one decline upon the 
lower after once one has recognised the 
higher! If Ellen could not tell why, from 
his standpoint, Herbert loved her, dared 
she tell herself why she loved him ?. ~~« 

Because she had been lonely: because 
it had flattered her to realise that she had 
influence over him, and always there rose 
that suppressed resentment, that she would 
have scarcely gone forward to dream of 
love but for the trap which had been set 
in her path. 

She had given some hint of such a 
“case” to the others. She did not know 
whether they guessed what was at the 
bottom of her question. But she had got 
no help from them. They could not under- 
stand why any woman should give up a 
lover for the sake of one who was no lover, 
nor likely to be. It seemed to them wild 
and ridiculous. And besides, at all costs, 
a “promise” must be kept. 

“ A promise must be kept!” Yes. Ellen 
had repeated that to herself, over and over. 
To be a jilt had been always her idea of 
utmost degradation. 

And yet 

If Herbert Richardson were feeling as 
she did—if he had realised the divergence 
growing between them—if he had met a 
woman who fulfilled his ideal (even if she 
was to be for ever apart from him), would 
Ellen have felt that Herbert “kept his 
promise” by going on and marrying her? 
No, a thousand times, no! Her face flamed 
with indignation at the very thought! 
Those who promise a heart, do not fulfil 
that promise by giving only a hand. 

“T have been false to my _ promise 
already,” cried Ellen, in passionate self- 
reproach. 

“And if that promise should never 
have been made?” asked a voice within 
her. 

“Tf it should not have been made, should 
it be kept?’’ Ellen retorted, in her inner 
colloquy. “That was Herod’s way. For 
his ‘ oath’s sake’ he would commit murder! 
It was the old pagan way of setting honour 
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before right, instead of keeping honour to 
support right.” 

“ A man or woman might as well change 
after marriage as after engagement,” had 
been the dictum of one of the others. 
Ellen turned it over in her mind. 

“No,” she said, “ because in a score of 
ways engagement is quite a different matter 
from marriage. It is rather the probation 
before marriage. Therefore let me be 
recognised at once as the false thing I am. 
Only so can I become true, and not by 
persistence in falseness. Because marriage 
with all its external circumstances must 
close the book of choice for ever, is not 
that the best reason for keeping it open 
till marriage ?’’ Then in softer mood she 
added— 

“Tf Herbert came to me and told me 
what I must tell him, it would not pain 
me that he told the truth, the pain would 
lie in the change which made it true!” 

There rose before her all the tragic 
marriages which had developed from 
chilled or swerving hearts: marriages of 
poets, of divines, and doubtless of hundreds 
more, whose names the world does not 
know. She saw, with keen intuition, that 
the agony which truth and separation might 
have entailed on such was as nothing to 
the agony and wrong and shame of silence 
and persistence, and that not only to the 
one who failed but to the one who was 
failed, and thereby was bitterly wronged in 
the innermost sanctuary of life. 

No, Ellen felt she must be true, though 
it might make her go softly all the days 
of her life. Changed as were her feel- 
ings towards Herbert, or rather aware as 
she had become of their inadequacy, she 
had never felt more tender to him than 
now when she knew that she must presently 
rattle down his airy castles—and oh, bitter- 
ness! convince him that she was not the 
whole-souled, unwavering woman he had 
thought her, but only a weak creature who 
in greed for love had accepted taste of a 
cup she dared not drain. 

The dusky sunset had changed to dark- 
ness before Ellen reached her home. She 
did not go into the parlour where the 
others were seated, sewing and chatting. 
She dreaded lest some word or even look 
should shake her grim determination. She 
went upstairs to her bedroom, lit the gas, 
and wrote a short note. She kept no copy, 
but as she remembered it afterwards it 
ran— 
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“We have both made a mistake. It is 
due to you to say that I know now that 
there is one in the world whom I could 
love better than I could love you. There 
are many whom you could love better than 
me. Forgive me. It is very hard to have 
to write this. I only wish you had done it!” 

Then in her dread lest this letter should 
not be taken as final, she hurriedly made 
up a parcel of one or two trifles which 
Herbert had given her, and put together 
his few letters, very few indeed. He had 
more of hers. She had written to him 
when he would have paid her a visit. 

She would post that parcel herself. One 
of the others saw her in the hall, and 
exclaimed : 

“What! going out again?” 

“T shall be gone but a few minutes,” 
she said quite calmly, though to her own 
ear her voice seemed toneless. When she 
came back, she took some knitting and sat 
down among the others. One of them 
said, “ How strange you look, Ellen!” 

All next morning she expected a message 
or word of some sort. None came. She 
got so nervous and excited that she could 
not stay in the house. As the hour for 
Herbert’s usual visit came round, she felt 
an uneasy sense that he would appear. 
She went out. She went to an evening 
service, which would detain her till near 
supper-time. She told nobody where she 
was going. 

When she got home, she found that all her 
intuitions were correct. Herbert had been 
there, but in her absence he had not stayed 
long. The others said reproachfully that 
he had asked where she was, and they had 
been unable to tell him. Ellen was silent. 

The same thing happened the next day, 
and the next. On the fourth day, Ellen 
went out again, but Herbert did not come. 
The others looked at her significantly and 
threw out conjectures and hints. Without 
a word she made it plain that no questions 
were to be asked. The next day she stayed 
at home, and life resumed the tenor it had 
held before Herbert’s reappearance in the 
family circle. 

Only her face burned when she reflected 
that her letter and her parcel had gone 
wholly unacknowledged. He was so in- 
dignant that he would deign no reply, she 
thought. Well, so long as her failure did 
him no real harm, she was content and 
must bear his anger. She deserved it. 
Sometimes, at the hours when Herbert 
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had generally been with her, she felt 
terribly lonely. The love affair had been 
foolish and mistaken, but even by its make- 
belief it had taught her how it feels to love 
and to be loved. Now, she had no claim 
to be loving or beloved. She was so miser- 
able during those days that she thought if 
Herbert could see her, even he would pity 
her and would leave off anger. But she 
never wished she had not acted so, nor 
wondered if she could undo what she had 
done. Even in her self-reproachful misery 
she felt she would be more miserable still 
if the old order were restored. 

She saw Herbert once, he not seeing her. 
She was in an omnibus with the others, 
and he was on the side-path. He looked 
flushed and gloomy. He had a bunch of 
flowers in his hand. Of course, he spent 
his evenings in his lodgings now, and was 
taking that bouquet to cheer their dreari- 
ness. Poor Herbert! 

That night, on her pillow, in the darkness, 
Ellen wept bitterly. 

* * * * * 

Much change came into Ellen’s life just 
after these events. The old home had to 
be removed, and there was much necessary 
rearrangement of the affairs of the others. 
A young man named Charles Swanston 
came to the front in these arrangements 
—quite in his professional capacity. But 
the others noticed that Ellen and he 
needed no introduction, though there was 
no sign of intimacy between them. 

“You know Mr. Swanston ?” they asked. 

“Yes, I have met him several times at 
the Rookery.” This was the house of old 
family connections, which had lain in 
abeyance for many years, till Ellen had 
revived the association. 

“And you think he may be trusted?” 
inquired the others anxiously. They 
suspected every stranger and did not 
always trust each other. 

“T would trust him with—anything!”’ 
said Ellen fervently. 

The others stared. 

The friendship between young Swanston 
and Ellen grew apace. That is what it 
seemed like—friendship,. the coming to- 
gether of two who, looking at life from very 
different points, yet found themselves in 
general unity, and, where they rarely 
differed, could enjoy debates and discus- 
sions which left no bitterness behind. 

“TI believe Mr. Swanston has fallen in 
love with Ellen,” said the others. ‘“ Well, 
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after all, it does not matter. We have just 
heard that Herbert Richardson is on the 
very eve of marriage.” 

“Men’s hearts do not break easily,” 
sighed the sentimental one. 

“A man would be foolish and wrong to 
break his heart for a fickle woman,” said 
the sensible one. “This ought to be a 
lesson to Ellen.” 

“They say the bride-to-be was a friend 
of Herbert’s dead sister,” put in the senti- 
mentalist. ‘But she had married some 
one when she was very young.” 

“She is a widow now,” retorted the 
sensible one. 

“They say her first marriage was not 
happy,” sighed the other. ‘“ Perhaps she 
always loved Herbert. It is very sad when 
a Woman marries without love.”’ 

“She has a nice little fortune,” returned 
the elder. ‘I dare say she and Herbert 
will be very comfortable.” 

“They say she dresses very well,” said 
the sentimentalist. “I always felt that 
Herbert thought Ellen rather dowdy.” 

Herbert’s marriage came off months 
before that of Ellen and young Swanston. 
The others told her the news with signifi- 
cant and reproachful looks, not then 
knowing of her new engagement. But oh, 
how glad Ellen was to hear it! She could 
not conceal her joy. The others decided 
that this was all “ put on.” 

The others always looked askance at 
Charles Swanston. He was a “perfect 
stranger.” They had at least known 
Herbert Richardson's “people.” They 
quite forgot that they had held them up 
to his discredit! Had Charles snatched 
Ellen forcibly from Herbert, they could 
not have regarded him with more dis- 
approbation. 

Nevertheless they always claimed and 
expected his services—accepting them as 
if they were offered in atonement. When 
Charles and Ellen married they had to live 
near them because the others required to 
be taken care of. They sniffed at all Ellen’s 
household arrangements; they looked doubt- 
fully on her visitors and held them at arm’s 
length. They refused advice, but regarded 
it as a foregone conclusion that they should 
be saved from any bad consequences of 
their own wilfulness and obstinacy. They 
were just “the others’ whom most of us 
have in our lives, in some form or other. 

Ellen and Charles bore it all bravely. 
She could bear the disapprobation of these 
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poor creatures when she knew that the 
heart of her husband trusted wholly in her. 
The petty trials only ripened their married 
happiness. But as Ellen learned what 
married life means, and how, to be blessed, 
it requires a unity of being between the 
two who are henceforth bound to stand 
or fall together, she often said it aloud to 
her husband, who knew the whole story : 

“ What an escape Herbert and I made!” 

* * * * * 

Long years after, when Ellen’s hair was 
lightly touched with silver, she and her 
husband encountered Herbert Richardson 
and his wife. At a large public reception 
they were introduced to each other by 
people who thought they were perfect 
strangers. Charles Swanston looked with 
curiosity at the large handsome man, with 
the plump, beaming wife, both so well-fed, 
well-clad, and well-pleased with themselves 
and with all the world. 

“My wife will be delighted to make your 
acquaintance,” said Herbert to Ellen. “I 
can assure you she has often heard of you.” 

“T’m sometimes almost jealous of you!” 
put in the lady gushingly. “I tell Bertie 
I believe he never thinks anybody so ‘good 
as Miss Norwood. That’s how we speak 
of you—-Miss Norwood—though, of course, 
we heard of your marriage, and it was a 
great comfort to me, I’m sure,” she added, 
with something very like a wink. 

“Ah, but Miss Norwood was never in 
love with me!” beamed Herbert. “ Never! 
That’s why I didn’t return her letters, Mr. 
Swanston. They were not love-letters, 
they were letters of good advice. I get 
"em out, and read ’em over when I feel I 
want a good talking-to, don’t I, Jane? You 
don’t mind that, Mr. Swanston ?”’ 


“Certainly not,” said Charles, quite 
genially. Ellen cast an agonised glance 
at him. 


They had to move to permit of the move- 
ments of others. Mrs. Richardson fell in 
rank with Mr. Swanston, and Herbert 
followed with Ellen. 

“T’ve often wondered what you thought 
of my not replying when—when you let 
me off,” he said. ‘“ But somehow I really 
couldn't. You did it like an angel. I 
never thought more of you than for the 
way you set me free. But I knew then 
you'd never been in love with me. No, 
no, you would not have done so, if you had 
been. But some girls wouldn’t have had 
the sense to know it, and few girls would 
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have been so generous. You put it’ so 
nicely for me. Many would have put all 
the trouble off on me. But I’d have never 
given you up of my own initiative, Ellen. 
I knew your value and I wouldn’t have 
been a cad, though of course I was rather 
upset, meeting Jane again a widow, when 
I'd been so taken with her before her 
marriage. Poor Jane, she’s not so clever 
as you, I tell her so—but she suits me to 
a T.—I’m so glad to see you,” he added, 
looking down at her. “ When I saw your 
marriage announced I hoped you had done 
well for yourself. Had you known Mr. 
Swanston long?” 

Ellen felt her face grow firm and set. 
“Tt was to Mr. Swanston I referred, when 
I wrote to you,” she said resolutely. 

“ Phew!” whistled Mr. Richardson. “I 
declare, Ellen, I thought that story was 
made up. I did, really! I feel almost 
sorry it was not, for you were not quite 
so generous as I thought you were. 
And I dare say you felt pretty sure you 
would draw him to you. I think you could 
have drawn anybody, if you’d set your 
mind to it—I do, pon my honour.” 

The Swanstons drove home in a fly which 
they shared with their next-door neighbour. 
As they stood fairly’ within the doors of 
their own sanctum, Ellen threw herself on 
her husband’s breast and he clasped his 
arms about her. 

“Oh, how could I have been so foolish!” 
she cried. “Charlie, Charlie, what must 
you think of me?. Why, he is not even a 
gentleman !” 

“He is not now quite what he was in 
those days, Nelly,” said Mr. Swanston 
soothingly. ‘“ He never would have been 
quite thus alongside of you.” 

“But this is-his real nature, normally 
developed,” she answered. “I might have 
checked it, I could not have changed it. 
And he is quite happy now.” 

“ As happy in his way as we are in ours, 
wifie,” returned her husband. 

“And oh, Charlie, how nearly four lives 
were spoilt,” she sobbed. 

‘‘But the candour of my true little 
woman saved them all!” said Mr. Swanston. 
His voice rang out quite joyfully. 

“Oh, what a fool I was!” she cried. 
“ Charlie, forgive me, forgive me!” 

He quietly kissed the head that buried 
itself on his shoulder. Ellen raised her 
face and looked into his eyes. They smiled 
upon her. 
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PALL MALL, THE HOME OF CLUBLAND 


be said to be naturally divided into 

four main categories—political, service, 
social, and sporting. The clubs at the head 
of these groups are respectively the Carlton 
(Conservative) and Reform (Liberal), United 
Service, Marlborough, and Turf. After 
these, the best-known ones are perhaps 


be wat broadly, London clubs may 


the Junior Carlton, Devonshire, Naval 
and Military, Army and Navy, Boodle’s, 
Athenzum, Bachelors’, Garrick, Travellers’, 
and Isthmian. Of course there are a great 
many others—the number of clubs in 
London, indeed, being something like 130 
—bct those mentioned are the principal 
ones of their respective class. 
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into Society. This is be- 
cause no one’s candidature 
can prove successful until 
such person shall first 
have satisfied the com- 
mittee of the club in which 
he seeks election that he 
is thoroughly eligible for 
the honour. When a man 
wishes to join a club he 
has to be proposed and 
seconded by existing 
members. His application 
(together with particulars 
of his qualifications) is 
then entered in a book 
that is kept for the pur- 
pose by the secretary. 
JUNIOR CARLTON CLUB, PALL MALL This volume is open to the 








All London clubs of any note i 
possess many features in common Bel! TEs s 
with one another. For one thing, 
the entrance fees and annual sub- 
scriptions are very similar; then 
the elections of members are con- 
ducted in practically the same 
manner; and finally, the principal 
rules of any of them would hold 
good in the remainder. Indeed, it 
is only in comparatively unimport- 
ant matters that they differ from 
one another at all. 

Membership of one or more of 
the leading clubs in London is to a 
great extent accepted as a passport ATHEN2ZUM CLUB, PALL MALL 
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inspection of all members 
of the club, any of whom 
are accordingly free, should 
they desire to do so, to 
lodge an objection against 
the proposal. Should this 
occur, the complaint has 
to be carefully investigated 
by the committee of the 
club before the candidate 
is balloted for. On the 
appointed day—usually a 
month later—the election 
committee meet to carry 
out the ballot. This is 
conducted with great strict- 
ness, one black ball in ten 
being in the majority of 
cases held to exclude. In 
some clubs elections are 
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MARLBOROUGH CLUB, PALL MALL 
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— 2 eH Se . .. ten years, indeed, is by no 
| means an uncommon one 
to elapse between the 
entering of one’s applica- 
tion and the passing of the 
ballot. It is with a view 
to tiding over this interval 
that many men temporarily 
join the less sought after 
clubs. In these the rules 
governing elections are by 
no means strict, and mem- 
bership can usually be 
gained after only a few 
weeks of waiting. Of 
course such clubs as these 
have not the cachet that 
attaches to the first-class 
ones ;_ they. have, however, 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB, 
PALL MALL 


carried out by the whole 
of their members, instead 
of merely by a committee 
of them. 

Owing to the large 
number of candidates on 
the “ waiting - lists”. of 
leading clubs in London, 
it takes several years ‘in 
the case of the majority of 
them before a would-be 
member can hope to secure 
his election. A period of 





JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB, 4 
CHARLES STREET 


a good many of the 
conveniences. 

The average entrance- 
fee of a leading club in 
London is thirty guineas, 
while the annual subscrip- 
tion is one-third of this 
amount. On joining, ac- 
cordingly, a new member 
has to put down a lump 
sum of £42. In certain 
cases payment of ten years’ 
subscription (or one hun- 
dred guineas) in one 
amount procures life mem- 
bership. This of course 
constitutes a species of 
gamble, for, while the 
NAVAL AND -MILITARY CLUB, PALL MALL member may die at the 
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of clubdom in London is 
Pall Mall and the imme- 
diate vicinity. It is here, 
at any rate, that practically 
all of the leading clubs 
have their premises. Com- 
mencing, for example, with 
those established for politi- 
cal purposes, there is first 
of all the Carlton, at 
Number 94. It dates from 
1832, and is largely the 
resort of Conservative 
members of Parliament. 
Among its trustees are 
Lord Salisbury and the 
Duke of Norfolk, while on 
its committee of manage- 
ment for the present year 
are the Dukes of Leeds 
and Marlborough. Lord 
Salisbury’s membership 








end of a month, he 
may, on the other 
hand, live for half a 
century, and thus 
derive five hundred 
guineas’ worth of 
benefit from the club 
in return for a very 
much smaller ex- 
penditure than he 
would be called 
upon to incur under 








ordinary circum- 
stances. : 
The great home TERRACE OF NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB, WHITEHALL PLACE 
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JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, PICCADILLY 


dates from 1849. The club buildings, 
which are of a handsome and imposing 
description, are held under a Crown lease 
that expires in about thirty years’ time. 
Just as the Carlton is the chief Conserva- 
tive club in London, the Reform is the chief 
Liberal one. It is situated almost next door 
to it, and has about the same number of 
members—viz. 1500. Among these are 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
and several others whose 
names are well known in 
literary circles. The design 
followed by the architect is 
that of the Farnese Palace 
at Rome, and the effect is 
exceedingly handsome. The 
entrance fee to this club is 
the high one of £40, and 
the annual subscription is 
ten guineas. The Reform 
has always been famous for 
its cooking, and its first chef 
was the renowned Alexis 
Soyer. He entered the 
service of the club in 1837. 
At the head of all the 
clubs that have been estab- 
lished in the interest of 
officers of the Army and 
Navy is the United Service 
Club, at 116, Pall Mall. It 
was founded in “ Waterloo 
Year” (1815),and has about 
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1600 members. The great 
majority of these hold high 
military or naval rank, 
many of them being either 
generals or admirals. 
Among the former may be 
mentioned H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, Earl 
Roberts, and Lord Wolse- 
ley, and among the latter, 
Sir Harry Keppel and Sir 
Michael Culme Seymour. 
One of the features of this 
club is its remarkably fine 
library. It also possesses 
a number of valuable 
paintings, the majority of 
which are portraits of 
eminent soldiers and 
sailors. 

Occupying the first place 
among London’s social 
clubs is the Marlborough. 
This, which has its premises almost opposite 
to Marlborough House, was established in 
1869. The membership is confined to 500, 
and no one can be elected thereto without 
the approval of King Edward. It therefore 
follows that the club is extremely exclusive, 
and to be a member of it is regarded as a 
very high compliment. In the days when 
he was the Prince of Wales, the Marlborough 
was constantly visited by His Majesty, and 
every member of it was one of his personal 








GUARDS’ CLUB, PALL MALL 
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In the case of 
many of the lead- 
ing clubs in Lon- 
don there is an 
offshoot of it, as it 
were, entitled the 
“ Junior.” Thus 
there have been 
established the 
Junior Carlton, the 
Junior United 
Service, and the 
Junior Athenzum, 
each of which is 
to a certain extent 
affiliated to the 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE senior institution. 


friends or acquaintances. Among the best- 
known habitués of the club at the present 
time (other than members of the Royal 
Family) are Lord Zetland, Lord Dunraven, 
Sir Dighton Probyn, V.C., Sir Reginald 
Pole-Carew, Sir Thomas Lipton, and Mr. 
George Wyndham, M.P. The annual sub- 
scription to the Marlborough is ten guineas, 
while the entrance fee is £31 10s. 

The Turf Club, which has its premises at 
85, Piccadilly, was foundeda yearearlierthan 
the one just mentioned. It is the gather- 
ing-place (when in London) of all the best- 
known gentlemen who are interested in 
racing. The number of its members is 
limited to 550, among whom may be men- 
tioned the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lon- 
donderry, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Alfred 
de Rothschild. Before his accession to the 
throne, King Edward belonged to this club, 
and took a great interest in its welfare. 
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SAVAGE CLUB, ADELPHI TERRACE 





























PICCADILLY 





TURF CLUB, 





They are all conducted on lines 
similar to the parent ones, and 
have, as a rule, the same rates of 
subscription, etc. The Junior 
United Service Club is one of the 
oldest of these in existence, and 
dates from the year 1827. One of 
its first patrons was the great 
Duke of Wellington, and since 
that date many of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the Army 
and Navy have been members. 
Among those on the honorary list 
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A TYPICAL CLUB READING-ROOM 


at the present date may be mentioned the 
Emperor of Germany and the King of the 
Belgians, while on the ordinary list will be 
found the names of Lord Kitchener (who 
joined in 1877), General Sir William Butler, 
and Lieut.-General Sir John French. 
Another well-known service club is the 
Army and Navy. It was founded in 1837, 
and for many years had the Duke of 
Wellington for one of its members. The 








ST. JAMES’S CLUB, PICCADILLY 
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present building in which the club is 
accommodated is probably the finest of its 
kind in London. It is modelled upon the 
well-known Palazzo Rezzoriico of: Venice, 
and cost in all £116,000 to erect: ‘It is 
interesting to note that the'site’of the club 
is identical with that of a house once occu- 
pied by the fair (but frail)‘ Nell Gwynne. 
Several souvenirs’ of ‘this “impudent 
comedian” (as John Evelyn, the diarist, 
quaintly described her) are 
preserved in the smoking- 
room. Among these is ¢ 
portrait by Sir Peter Lely, 
a silver fruit-knife, dated 
1680, and a large looking- 
glass over one of the fire- 
places. Other relics pos- 
sessed by the club are the 
miniature portrait of Lady 
Hamilton, which was 
found in Nelson’s cabin 
after the battle of Trafal- 
gar, a marble mantelpiece 
which was carved by 
Canova, and once belonged 
to the Empress Josephine, 
and an autograph letter of 
the first Duke of Welling- 
ton. This club, by the 
way, is universally known 
by the sobriquet of “ The 
Rag.”. The name was 
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men); the Isthmian (sporting); and the 
Bachelors’ (social). They all occupy a 
leading place in the particular class to 
which they belong, and between them cater 
for some five thousand members. 







UNITED UNIVERSITIES’ CLUB, SUFFOLK STREET 


bestowed upon it shortly after its 
foundation, and is said to have 
referred to the unsatisfactory nature 
of its catering arrangements. Lord 
Wolseley has been a member of 
the club since 1858, and General 
Buller joined it in 1874. 

Owing to considerations of space, 
one can scarcely do more than 
mention by name such well-known 
clubs as the Garrick (the great 
resort of playwrights and players); 
the Athenzum (the membership of 
which is largely composed of clerical 
and judicial dignitaries) ; the Savage 
(for actors, artists, journalists and 
musicians); the Authors’ (for literary 


SMOKING-ROOM, OLD PLAYGOERS’ CLUB, COVENT GARDEN 
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The Intriguers 


BY JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Tue story opens in an old inn in Paris in August 1714. There Rosamund Welby and her companion, 
Fraulein Groesbeck, are awaiting the arrival of Rupert Frayne, Rosamund’s lover, whom she wants to 
detach from the Jacobite cause. In another room in the same hotel Gachette, Starbuck and Leicester 
North are hatching a Jacobite plot to intercept the new King of England, George I., on his way from 
Herrenhausen through Holland to London. They see a woman , meehhoorm 4 and conclude that 
Rosamund Welby has been listening at the door. 

Starbuck is the man chosen to go to Venlo and give the other conspirators warning of the route of the 
new King. On his way at night to meet them at Horst, he falls in with four armed horsemen, with 
whom he fights desperately. e is unhorsed and left for dead, after being deprived of important secret 
papers which he carried. 

Rosamund Welby, remaining in Paris, is handed a letter, telling her that Rupert Frayne has been 
thrown from his horse and carried to a house at Vincennes. The bearer, whom he has previously seen 
in conversation with Leicester North and Gachette, offers to escort her to Vincennes in the conveyance 
which he has brought, and she goes with him. The carriage stops at the Chateau de Vincennes, which 
she enters, only to find that Rupert has never been there at all, and that she herself is a prisoner. 
Meantime Friulein Groesbeck has persuaded Rupert Frayne to ride off to intercept on his own account 
the plotters and prevent the murder of the King. When she returns to the inn, she is horror-struck to 
find from Gachette that Rosamund has disappeared. 

.On Rupert’s return, he announces to the Priulein that the plot has failed, and that King George is 
safely on his way to England. Then he learns with horror of the disappearance of ennenl, and vows 
that he will find her. Sitting in an inn at Vélizy, he overhears Dubois, the man who had carried off 
Rosamund, telling his story to his daughter’s intended husband, from which he gathered that Leicester 
North had betrayed Rosamund’s whereabouts. Then he puts up his servant-man, Silas Todd, to try to 
find out the secret of where Rosamund has been taken to. On his return to ‘La Pomme d'Or’ he finds 
Anna Groesbeck in tears, and learns from her that Rosamund’s father has been drowned. 

Silas soon makes friends with Jeanne Dubois, and gradually learns from her the place of Rosamund’s 
imprisonment. He suggests to Rupert that it might be possible to obtain Jeanne’s help in rescuing 
Rosamund, and adds that Jeanne’s cousin, a master mason, is about to repair the roof at the Chateau 
de Vincennes. Silas then promises Jeanne a thousand louis for her father if he will help Rosamund to 
escape, and refrain from executing his warrant for the arrest of Rupert. The Governor of Vincennes 
tells Rosamund of the warrant for Rupert’s arrest, and tries in vain to persuade her to obtain her own 
freedom by renouncing her love for him. But Rupert finds his way, disguised as a workman, to the roof 
of the Chateau, and in a short time Rosamund is free. She is lowered to Silas, who waits below. 

Rupert and Rosamund then make their escape to England. A fortnight before the day fixed for their 
marriage, however, the Earl of Stair, British Ambassador in Paris, forwarded a document to the English 
Government, in which Rupert Frayne was charged with being concerned in a plot to assassinate the 
King of England. On the evening of his wedding-day, Rupert was arrested on this charge in his house 
at Fulham. For five months he lay in prison at Newgate, before being brought to trial. 

His counsel, Mr. Hungerford, is convinced of his innocence, and sets himself to find out particulars 
about Gachette, who is one of the witnesses against him. 


other, and then fought again in their joy. 
For many of them did not know that their 
Bra still the weeks went on. June was_ altered condition was little better than that 


CHAPTER XXIV,—AT LAST 


drawing near, the swallows were back in which they previously stood, and that 
and building their nests under the they might almost as well have been dragged 
prison roof, they heeding not this hideous on hurdles to Tyburn to be hanged off-hand, 
locality since they were not prisoners them- as go forth to toil out their lives in Virginia 
selves; and every morning some unhappy or the Islands. Yet, because it was life, no 
creatures were taken away to be hanged. matter how miserable and degraded, which 


Every morning, too, the death warrants 
came down, and men raved and blasphemed 
at their fate, and women shrieked and tore 
their hair—for it was a grand hanging time 
for coiners and such like; and every day 
men and women went mad with delight at 
hearing that their sentences were commuted 
to slavery in the colonies, and, so, got drunk 
and fought, and embraced and kissed each 


was accorded them, they rejoiced. 

Then, one morning while Rupert was 
standing sadly in the quadrangle watching 
some of the condemned ones being led 
away and some of the commuted ones 
dancing with’ frenzy, he learnt that, at last, 
his own trial was fixed; that it was to take 
place on the morrow. 

It was Silas who hrought the news, he 
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being in the habit of coming every morning 
directly the prison doors were open for the 
admission of those from outside (which 
admission was at this time entirely free and 
unprohibited), and of remaining there the 
greater part of the day, and until it was time 
to escort Rosamund to her lodgings in St. 
Bride’s. 

“T met,” said he now, “ your attorney’s 
clerk outside. And his master has heard 
from Mr. Hungerford that to-morrow is the 
day. The court will sit at eight.” 

“ Thank God!” cried Rupert. “At last! 
At last! By to-morrow night I may be 
free and with my sweet Rosamund’s arms 
around me. Mr. Hungerford seems to 
make very certain of winning our cause,” 
he added. 

“ Never fear. He will do it. Oh! ‘twill 
be fine to see when he turns that old villain, 
Gachette, inside out.” 

“ How is’t with my wife to-day?” asked 
Rupert, as he had asked every morning 
since first he was brought to Newgate. ‘“ Is 
all well with her?” 

“ All is very well. Now I must go to her. 
She must be told this news. To-night we 
shall have one last meeting together. To- 
night, master, we must drink your health.” 

When the night came, or rather the 
evening, there was gathered together in 
the parlour of the Ordinary (a good, rever- 
end man who had placed that apartment at 
the service of many other prisoners before 
now, when they wished to have a tranquil 
moment with their friends and relatives) a 
group consisting of several who have already 
made their appearance in this narrative. 
In the chaplain’s own chair at the head of 
his table sat Rosamund, clad in black, as 


became the period of suffering and distress. 


which she was passing through, while by 
her side was her husband with her hand 
clasped in his. By the window stood Silas 
and Jeanne whispering to each other, though, 
perhaps, the most striking figure there 
present was that of Mr. Hungerford—the 
man upon whose conduct of Rupert’s 
defence to-morrow the latter’s life hung. 
Yet he was not quite the Mr. Hungerford 
with whom the others had first made ac- 
quaintance, but, instead, a gentleman more 
grave and serious than he had been two 
months before, and one clad in sober black 
and unadorned with any patches on his 
face, or with any lace but that of the 
plainest nature. While, when he drew-his 
handkerchief from out his pocket, it was to 
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be observed that he now carried a fine 
snow-white linen one instead of the filmy 
piece of Valenciennes which he had afore- 
times used. The reason for all of which 
was that he was now busily engaged day 
by day in defending prisoners for their 
lives, and had therefore assumed a more 
sober appearance and manner than was 
usual in hours of greater relaxation. 

“ Yet, I protest,” he said, relaxing a little 
from his gravity even at this time, “ that we 
should be a merry party here to-night. We 
are old friends by now—that is, if mesdames 
will permit me to call them so,” and he 
bowed first with his best court air to Rosa- 
mund, and then to Jeanne. “ Quite old 
friends. And to-morrow night—or at least 
the night after to-morrow—we shall be 
celebrating our victory. I wonder, madam,” 
and again he bowed to Rosamund, “if I 
shall be invited to celebrate it at Broom 
Hall, Fulham? I should dearly like to 
see that house where those vastly impolite 
candles went out at such an agitating 
moment, and to regard the causeway up 
which the men came to take our friend.” 

«“ Sir,” cried Rosamund, “ save him—oh ! 
save my husband, and you shall be our 
most welcome guest for all your days. Ah! 
sir, you seem so confident—so confident. 
I would I could feel so myself.” 

“T at least feel confident that Mr. 
Hungerford will obtain my acquittal,” said 
Rupert. 

“And so do I,” said Silas from the 
window. 

“ Et mot aussi,” exclaimed Jeanne, who 
now understood English fairly well, but 
could scarcely ever be induced to speak it. 

“Ah! mademoiselle, et vous aussi!” 
cried Mr. Hungerford. ‘So, so, very well. 
Mademoiselle, I thank you. And, madam,” 
turning to Rosamund, “I do assure you I 
never express a confidence which I cannot 
feel. You remember,’ he went on, “the 
witnesses we have in the background? I 
would they were here, that some of them 
were here to-night. Thus, our little meet- 
ing might be even more pleasant. But, 
perhaps, ’tis better as it is. It is not well 
that they should be observed. You see, 
the prosecution must furnish us with the 
witnesses they intend to put up, while we 
—well !—we lie not under the same obliga- 
tion. All is therefore very well.” 

“T pray God it prove so,” said Rosamund. 

“Tt is, indeed, I do assure you. Besides, 
remember, madam, it is not only for your 














husband's life and future happiness that I 
shall strive to-morrow, but also for some- 
thing very selfish and personal to myself. 
My Lord Justice Parker, who will preside 
to-morrow, sits in a seat to which I aspire 
some day—yes, even I, the boy at Harrow 
who was spoken none too well of by his 
masters, the young man at Christchurch 
who did anything but study, the young 
advocate to whom the attorneys would 
never fling a brief. Think, therefore, 
madam,” he said, “ that I am working for 
myself and not for Mr. Frayne, and so be 
very sure that I shall win. Win! why, we 
cannot lose.” 
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And again Rosamund could only whisper, 
“T pray God it prove so.” 

But now the Ordinary put his head in at 
the door and whispered that the warders 
were clearing the prison of all visitors, and 
that they, too, must depart. Wherefore, 
Mr. Hungerford went first, after shaking 
hands cordially with all, as well as bowing 
with an easy grace to each one in particular, 
and then betaking himself in a coach to the 
other end of the town, where he played at 
basset and ombre until the small hours, 
and lost a purse full of guineas. For he 
had nothing more to do until the trial 
began, he knew his brief by heart, and had 





‘‘ THINK, THEREFORE, MADAM,” HE SAID, ‘‘ THAT I AM WORKING FOR MYSELF AND NOT FOR 


MR. FRAYNE, AND SO BE VERY SURE THAT I SHALL WIN” 
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all his witnesses ready; while, for the rest, 
the idle boy and careless student who had 
at last become a successful man was still 
as fond of enjoyment as though he were a 
youth again. 

Following him went Jeanne and Silas, 
still as much lovers as ever, or, indeed, 
more so, since now they looked forward to 
the happy issue of the trial as the last thing 
which should stand between them and 
their union. Arm-in-arm they went towards 
Clerkenwell, where Jeanne was staying with 
an aunt who, like all her family, was a 
refugee—arm-in-arm, that is, until they were 
in the lanes that led towards that village, 
when, perhaps, Silas’s arm was in a different 
position, and had become a girdle for the 
nonce. For such things will sometimes 
happen, they say, when a man and woman 
love each other dearly, and when the heart 
is young. 

“ And,” Jeanne said, as now they walked 
beneath the sweet-scented May, inhaling all 
the perfumes of the spring that was almost 
summer, and while she would sometimes 
leap up to pull a branch of laburnum or 
stoop down to gather the simple wayside 
flowers, whereby she was released tempor- 
arily from that ensheltering arm—which, 
however, was soon in place again—‘ And 
you will always love me? You will not 
think of Margot and wish that she were 
back and I gone?” 

“ Nay, nay, sweetheart. Nay, dear one, 
that can never be. I did love little Margot, 
as I have confessed often enough, and once 
I thought that I never could abide another 
woman. But thou hast changed all that, 
and I love you. Margot lies outside the old 
church of the Lutherans—if she knows she 
will forgive. For she bade me when she 
lay a-dying not to mourn too long, nor lead 
a solitary life for ever.” 

And so the night went on, nd all were 
gone from out Newgate now; all except 
those who, with straining ears, were listen- 
ing to the hours that struck so swiftly, so 
awfully swiftly, from St. Sepulchre’s, and 
thus warned them that, ere long, there 
would be no more hours struck for them in 
this world. Except, too, some who were 
yet to be tried, and who, while doubting 
what the result of their trials might be, 
still ventured to hope—since doubt is ever 
formed half of hope and half of fear. And 
amongst them lay Rupert, knowing himself 
to be an innocent man ; knowing, too, that 
if the counsel who seemed so light and airy 
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a person now (but gave good promise of 
being a very strong and masterful lawyer 
when the case should commence) could not 
obtain his acquittal, there was none other 
who could do so, according to all report. 
Yet he did not fear but that all would be 
well with him; he did not doubt but that 
to-morrow night, or, at least, on the night 
following it, he would hear no more those 
solemn bells sounding the hours. His wife, 
his darling Rosamund, had been allowed to 
stay a little longer than the others, who had 
already gone, the Governor or “Gaoler”’ 
being a tender-hearted man who could 
sympathise with one so young and fair 
and distraught as she. She had stayed 
on, lying upon his breast, kissing him, and 
whispering words of love in his ears, and 
being herself soothed by his endearments 
While she was also more resigned to what 
was before them on the morrow, through 
his confidence in his acquittal and the hopes 
of many happy years that would then, by 
the mercy of God, stretch out before them. 

“For,” he said, “remember we have 
witnesses who can deny all that those for 
the prosecution can assert; they must hear 
them, and, so, there can be no doubt. 
Heart up, my sweet, all is well.” 

“T shall be there early,” his wife said. in 
reply—“ before even you stand the observed 
of all who will assemble to see you tried. 
And, oh! my darling, I will be as near your 
side as they will let me—will that comfort 


eyou?” 


“Always and ever. To have thee by my 
side is all Task. Since first I gazed upon 
that pretty face it has ever made a summer 
in my heart. So may it do until the end, 
and may that end be still afar.” 

“You do not fear ? You have no doubts?” 

“T fear nothing. I doubt nothing. I am 
innocent, as you know now. What have 
the innocent to dread?” 

“ Neither, therefore, will I fear,’ Rosa- 
mund cried. “ Neither will I doubt. Hark! 
they are coming to fetch me away. Kiss 
me once more, my husband, ere I go.” 

And once again, for the last time, until 
Rupert should stand a free man before her 
—as they, trusting in the mercy of Heaven, 
felt sure he would do—they were folded in 
each other’s embrace. 

Then, a moment afterwards, the Ordinary 
came in again and said that Rosamund 
must stay no longer. Already the time 
had been too much overstepped, she must 
depart. Whereupon, after still another 








. = 
embrace, another whis- }| 5 
pered farewell, the f eae 


reverend gentleman con- .| 
ducted her to the gate, | 
while Silas being already 
on this occasion gone 
away with Jeanne, he 
himself took her to St. 
Bride’s, where she lodged. 
That Rupert should 
sleep on this night was 
not to be supposed—the 
events of the next day 
were too momentous, in- 
nocent though he might 
be and certain of that 
innocence being proved. 
Who could have slept and 
have forgotten his fair 
young wife sobbing on her 
bed, as he knew she must 
be; who that loved that 
wife as Rupert loved 
Rosamund ? Moreover, 
there were other distract- 
ing things to prevent him 
from doing so. For he, 
too, heard the clock of 
St. Sepulchre’s striking 
hour after hour; he heard | 
also the bellman of the | ; 
church crying in the street mS 
as the dawn approached, 
the awful warning be- 
ginning 


‘* You prisoners who are within, 
Who for wickedness or sin ;” 


and continuing with the 
information that, as_ the 
day advanced, the passing 
bell should toll for those 
who were to be led forth 
to Tyburn. 

And next he heard that gj 
which was enough to 
wring the stoutest heart 
that ever beat; he heard 
that which the great master of romance 
has described as the “dismal groaning of 
the condemned.” A groaning that began 
far down at the back of the men-felons’ 
quadrangle, and was at first but as a 
distant humming that turned to a whining, 
and so rose until, at last, it seemed like the 
winds of a tempest that shrieked across the 
ocean or tore through some hollow cave. 
And thus, like wildfire, it seemed to have 
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THE ORDINARY HIMSELF TOOK HER TO ST. BRIDE'S, 


WHERE SHE LODGED 


run towards where the women-felons who 
were condemned lay, their voices adding to 
the melancholy sounds—while the voices of 
those who were still innocent would mingle 
with those who were to be led away. He 
caught, too, the heart-broken cries and 
wails of the latter; he heard one of the 
women shriek, “ My little helpless child, 
my little lame girl—oh, God! let me see 
her once again. Once, only once before I 
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suffer;” as well as the cries of another 
woman—a virago this whom he had often 
seen in the yard and recognised now by her 
coarse tones—who was shrieking for brandy. 
And, so, he heard them being led along the 
cold stone passages, sobbing and bemoan- 
ing; he caught the men’s imprecations and 
cries as they too went, and the rounds of 
cheering and huzzas with which those 
whose hour was not yet come endeavoured 
to cheer and encourage those who, ere the 
forenoon was passed, would be stiff and 
stark. He heard it all as he had heard it 
so often before during the months he had 
been there, but 
now — though he 
had never hitherto 


been callous to 
those things — it 


seemed as if they 
were doubly ter- 


rible and _heart- 
rending. 


“For her sake,” 
he cried, “for her 
sake, spare me, O 
God. For her sake 
alone let my inno- 
cence be made as 
daylight in the 
eyes of all.” « 
Whereupon he re- 
mained praying for 
half-an-hour on his 
knees, and until 
the whole of the 
condemned crowd 
were gone forth 
and their lamenta- 
tions fell no more 


upon his_ ears. 
Upon his’ knees 
praying for her! 


For her—only for 
her. 

The key turned 
in the lock ere he 
had ceased his sup- 
plications, the door 
was thrown back, 
and a moment 
later a warder 
stood in the cell, 
he having his arm 
thrust through 
an enormous coil 
of chains and 


fetters. THE KEY TURNED IN THE 
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*‘ What are these ?”’ Rupert asked, regard- 
ing the things. “ Am I not already chained 
enough ?” 

“ Ay, sir,” the man said, regarding the 
light steel fetters which were about Rupert’s 
legs and arms, and for which the latter 
had paid to have put upon him instead of 
the heavier ones. “Ay, sir. But it is 
time for your trial to begin. And you must 
be tried in the proper chains. Otherwise 
the judges will take notice of it, and we 
shall be punished.” 


“Tt is a cruel thing. Surely I shall be 


helpless and powerless enough in the court.” 








LOCK ERE HE HAD CEASED HIS SUPPLICATIONS 








“Tt is a cruel thing, sir. Yet it is the 
law.” 

“So be it. Make the exchange, and then 
lead me to whatever fate awaits me.” 

“ T wish you a happy issue, sir,” said the 
man, knuckling his forehead. “ I have been 
as mild as may be. And, heart up, sir; by 
to-night I hope these chains will be struck 
off you for ever.” 

“In very truth, I hope so,” replied Rupert, 
putting his purse in the man’s hands, which 
he now knew well enough was the usual 
custom. “I pray God it may be so. And 
I thank you for doing all that you have been 
able to do. Come, if it is time. Come, let 
us go.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE BEGINNING OF THE TRIAL 


ND so, at last, the time had come, the 
day which was to see Rupert Frayne 
tried for his life upon the charge of 

having endeavoured to assassinate His 
Majesty the King. 

The court in the Old Bailey was crowded, 
as indeed it was upon every occasion when 
Jacobites were arraigned for treason of any 
kind whatever, no matter whether that 
treason consisted of having taken up arms 
openly in rebellion, or of having conspired 
against the life of the King in secret, or 
of having procured the conspiracy of others 
against His Majesty's life. But in this 
case the crowd did not alone consist of 
the ordinary idlers who generally attended 
such trials, with, amongst them, very often, 
men who were willing for a small sum to 
swear anything which was required of them 
by the one side or the other. On the con- 
trary, it was largely composed now of many 
members of the upper classes, both male 
and female; of noble lords and ladies who 
were strongly suspected, and, in some 
cases, more than suspected, of sympathis- 
ing with the prisoner in the dock and with 
his political feelings; while, even if such 
were not the case in every instance, all in 
the court were known to be much interested 
in the romantic surroundings of his arrest. 
Likewise, many who were present, indeed 
almost all, had heard of the manner in 
which Rupert Frayne had rescued his 
young and beautiful wife from a French 
prison—the horrors of which were naturally 
magnified tenfold!—so that they were in 
consequence very desirous of obtaining ¢ 
sight of both him and her. 
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For that she would be present all knew 
who had heard of her devotion to her 
husband during the time he had been in 
prison, and none doubted that they would 
be able to gaze upon that beauty which 
had been so much commented on during 
the past months. 

She sat now, on this eventful morning, 
as near the dock as it was possible for her 
to be, so near to it that, more than once 
during the trial, when his hand hung over 
the ledge, she was enabled, by putting up 
her own, to touch it—yet also in such a 
position that, by raising her eyes, she 
could meet his and could always keep 
them fixed upon his face. Like him, she 
was clad all in black, her dress of silk 
matching well with the new suit of black 
cloth which he had ordered for the occa- 
sion, as was customary with gentlemen of 
position who were tried for their lives. 
And already the hearts of those who had 
come to see this man tried for his life 
upon a charge the most awful which could 
be brought against any prisoner, and carry- 
ing with it more horrible and loathsome 
pains and penalties, if proved, than any 
other charge could do—already the hearts 
of those present were warmed with pity 
and compassion for the handsome, aristo- 
cratic-looking prisoner standing calmly, but 
not defiantly, in that dock while weighted 
down with irons, and with, as near by 
him as might be, his young and lovely, 
though sorrow-stricken wife. Sorrow- 
stricken, in spite of all she knew now as 
to the possibilities of his being able to 
escape from the doom that threatened 
him; sorrow-stricken because of all that 
both he and she had suffered in the past 
months, and because, also, not even his 
carefully-prepared defence might be of 
any avail to save him. 

Upon the bench sat Parker, the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench—a judge who 
was shortly to rise still higher and, ere 
long, to be presented with the Great Seal 
of England; upon his right side was Pratt, 
recently appointed a judge of the King’s 
Bench, while upon his left was Littleton 
Powys, a baron of the Exchequer who had 
been specially selected of late to assist in 
the trials of rebels and rioters. 

A strong bench this! yet one in which, 
as all said, law would be tempered with 
equity and justice, though, as regarded 
mercy, many were in doubt who remem- 
bered that each of the judges sitting upon 
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that bench had recently had fresh honours 
conferred upon them by the new King. 

Sir Edward Northey, who had been 
Attorney-General from 1701 to 1707, and 
who, after being out of office for some 
years, was now in again, prosecuted for 
the Government, there being with him Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, the Solicitor-General, who 
had been concerned in most of the recent 
trials of the Jacobite rioters and others; 
as well as several junior barristers. For 
the prisoner’s defence there, of course, 
appeared Mr. Hungerford, and a junior 
named Ward. 

Before, however, the actual trial could 
begin, the Clerk of Arraignments had a 
good deal to say, he addressing Rupert 
and informing him that the jury, whom he 
would hear called and see personally appear, 
were to pass between him and his sovereign 
lord the King upon the trial of his life or 
death. Therefore, now was the time for 
him to challenge any of them if he desired 
to do so. 

Upon which Rupert, with a slight shrug 
of his shoulders, declared that he had no 
such desire whatever, and was well con- 
tent to leave his cause in their hands. 
Whereupon, after the jury had been sworn, 
the clerk proceeded to read the arraignment. 

“The prisoner stands,” said he, “ indicted 
by the name of Rupert Frayne, gentleman, 
for that he, being a subject of our Most 
Serene Lord, George, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
etc., and not having the fear of God in his 
heart nor weighing the duty of his allegi- 
ance, but being moved and seduced by the 
instigation of the devil, as a false traitor 
against our said lord the King, his supreme, 
true, natural, lawful and undoubted. lord, 
and withdrawing that cordial love and true 
and due obedience, fidelity and allegiance, 
did endeavour to subvert and change the 
Government of these realms, then also, 
our said lord the King. from the title, 
honour and royal estate, empire and 
Government of these kingdoms to depose, 
and our said lord the King to death, and 
final destruction bring, and to advance the 
person following after the late James IL., 
and falsely pretending to be Prince of 
Wales, to his place.” 

After which preamble and a considerable 
deal more, the Clerk of the Arraignments 
called upon Rupert Frayne to plead guilty 
or not guilty. : 

“Not Guilty,” replied Rupert, looking 
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towards this gentleman and speaking very 
quietly but with firmness. 

Then, next, the clerk, addressing the 
jury, said: “Gentlemen, you that are 
sworn, look upon the prisoner and hearken 
to his cause.” 

Whereupon, this being done, the Attor- 
ney-General rose and opened the case for 
the Government. 

As Sir Edward Northey proceeded to 
unwind the facts composing the charge 
against the prisoner, all in that court who 
were followers of the House of Stuart— 
and many of them were so—were touched 
by the extreme gentleness with which he 
spoke, as well as the entire absence of 
bitterness or rancour on his part—things 
which, in recent trials, had been only too 
apparent in the mouths of other prosecuting 
counsel. Nor did the Attorney-General, 
they observed, speak harshly of Rupert, 
or stigmatise him-as a firebrand, a destroyer 
of the public peace, a plotter or a would-be 
murderer, but contented himself with calmly 
stating fact after fact which, in due course, 
would be proved against Mr. Frayne by 
trustworthy witnesses, as he was informed. 

The prisoner, he said, was a gentleman 
of ancient family which had, since the 
coming to England of his late Gracious 
Majesty, King William ITI., espoused with- 
out ceasing the cause of the now discarded 
House of Stuart. Also, he continued, using 
the phraseology of the time, he goes for 
a very wealthy man, he owning three estates 
in different parts of England as well as a 
country house outside London, which is 
situated at Fulham and is known by the 
name of Broom House, where the prisoner 
was arrested on, it grieved him deeply to 
inform them, the night of his wedding. 

Having thus made known the status and 
position of him whom the jury were now 
about to try, and having then stated that, 
if he should show that the prisoner was 
guilty, the jury would have no option but 
to convict him of a most dreadful and 
heinous offence, he added that if, on the 
other hand, the jury should not be satisfied 
with the, evidence laid before them, he 
prayed God that He would so instil into 
their minds a righteous sense of justice 
that they would restore the prisoner to 
immediate liberty, which he did not doubt 
they would do if convinced of the prisoner’s 
innocence. He, however, added to this 
merciful aspiration the statement of how 
he could not conceive that there was any 
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possibility of their arriving at anything 
but an adverse verdict against the prisoner, 
when they should have heard the evidence 
of those witnesses whom they would set 
up. After which, he proceeded to state 
the whole of the evidence as it would be 
laid before thera later on and testified to 
by those witnesses. 

As, however, Sir Edward Northey gradu- 
ally disclosed facts which had come to 
the knowledge of the Government, partly 
through the communication that had been 
forwarded by the Earl of Stair from Paris, 
and partly through the information of 
witnesses whom he intended to produce, 
it became more and more evident to the 
prisoner in the dock, as well as to Rosa- 
mund, who drank in every word (and also 
to Silas Todd who sat close by her, with 
a look of extreme contempt upon his hand- 
some face for all which the Attorney- 
General stated), that he had been grossly 
misinformed on many matters connected 
with Rupert’s ride to Holland from Paris. 
So that, when the learned gentleman arrived 
at the part of the charge against Rupert 
which dealt with his departure from the 
inn in the Rue de la Licorne, and stated 
that it was in this inn yard that he had 
been heard to state—to his present wife, 
as was then supposed—his treasonable and 
murderous intentions towards his Sovereign 
lord, his speech was at once interrupted. 

“Sir,” said the prisoner, “ you are mis- 
informed. I did not see the lady who is 
now my wife upon that day,’ while many, 
including the Attorney-General, heard Rosa- 
mund murmur, “God help me! I was at 
that moment on the road to a prison my- 
self!” 

But by far the most important interrup- 
tion came from Mr. Hungerford, who, 
having the right to interrupt, did so at 
once. His learned friend, Mr. Attorney, 
was indeed misinformed, he stated to the 
bench in a calm, unruffled voice, since the 
lady to whom he uttered his so-called 
treasonable and murderous intentions was 
a totally different person from the lady 
who was now Mrs. Rupert Frayne. 

“The journey,” said the Chief Justice 
Parker, “ being admitted ?” 

“The journey,” replied Mr. Hungerford, 
speaking in a tone of asperity for which 
he was renowned in court, “being fully 
admitted.” 

“Tt is a terrible admission!” said Pratt, 
with a slight shrug of his shoulders. 
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“Your lordship will not think so—or, 
rather, the gentlemen of the jury will not 
think so, when they have heard the 
witnesses we shall set up.” 

“T am glad to know it,” said Pratt. 

But now Sir Edward Northey took up 
his discourse again, remarking that the 
words he had used were that the prisoner 
had been heard to state his treasonable 
determination to his present wife as was 
then supposed, but, had he not been un- 
necessarily interrupted by his learned friend, 
he would have next stated how further facts 
which had come to his knowledge proved 
that Mrs. Frayne was not that lady. And, 
he continued, had that lady been indeed 
Mrs. Frayne, it would have been the 
melancholy duty of the Government to 
have placed her in the dock by the side of 
the prisoner, as an accessory to his crime 
before the fact. 

At which words from the Attorney- 
General there arose a hum, a deep mur- 
mur, in the court. For, already, the 
sympathies of all in that court were with 
the prisoner and his young wife, and the 
statement of Sir Edward aroused and 
strengthened those sympathies still more. 

“ But,” the learned gentleman continued, 
ignoring these evidences of the popularity 
of the prisoner, “that, I thank God, is not 
necessary. Mrs. Frayne was not the lady 
who instigated Mr. Frayne to his cruel and 
dastardly undertaking, the person who did 
so being a foreigner and one upon whom 
they had not as yet been able to lay their 
hands. A Dutchwoman named Anna 
Groesbeck.” 

Whereupon Mr. Hungerford smiled so 
sardonically, while giving a glance at the 
jury, that not only those gentlemen but 
all in the court felt perfectly sure that, 
when the witnesses for the defence should 
appear, some very startling evidence would 
be forthcoming—evidence that, coupled 
with the full admission on the part of the 
prisoner's counsel that he had indeed set 
forth upon the journey with which he was 
charged, must place a very different con- 
struction on the case. 

Continuing, however, without further 
interruption, Sir Edward Northey detailed 
the prisoner’s departure from Paris, stating 
how he set forth upon a horse named 
“Centaur,” which was known by several 
to be his favourite steed; describing his 
stoppages at inns upon the road; the 
giving of his name as Rupert?Frayne at 
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various douanes and at the frontier, and 
his incredible cunning in being followed 
by another man—probably a servant—who 
also gave the same name—doubtless with 
a view of causing a confusion of identity in 
the minds of all who might have seen them. 

“ But,” he continued, “all is of little 
avail, since much evidence has been col- 
lected as to the undoubted journey of the 
prisoner to Holland upon his cruel and 
wicked scheme, nor will his admission of 
having set out upon that journey be of 
any venefit whatever to him, since for no 





THERE STEPPED INTO THE WITNESS-BOX A BENIGN, REVEREND- 
LOOKING OLD GENTLEMAN 
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other reason could he have undertaken 
that journey except the miserably base one 
of designing to slay the monarch who, by 
the voice of the representatives of the 
English people, had been called to fill the 
English throne.” 

The learned gentleman then briefly 
enumerated the witnesses who would be 
called to testify to the facts he had sub- 
mitted to the jury. The first, he said, was 
a venerable gentleman in the service of 
the English Government, one who, from 
deep religious conviction, was a follower 

heart and _= soul 

of the  Protest- 

ant religion, and 
consequently of 
His Majesty King 
George, who, in his 
august person, re- 
presented the head 

of that religion in 
our country. This 
gentleman, one Mr. 
Glapthorne, of an- 
cient and honour- 
able family in Eng- 
land, was domiciled 

in France—in Paris 
—in the very inn 

in which so much 

of the prisoner’s 
plotting must have 
taken place, in con- 
sequence of the 
prisoner’s wife hav- 

ing abided there at 

the period when he 
was meditating his 
crime. He was 
domiciled there as a 
trusted agent of His 
Majesty’s ministers, 
and employed, be- 
cause of his great 
ardour in His 
Majesty’s cause as 
well as in the cause 

of that religion now, 

and for long, estab- 

4 lished as the re- 
= ligion of these 
realms, as one who 
should seek out and 
denounce to the 
best of his power all 
those who conspired 
—as, alas! many 
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did conspire in Paris—against that religion 
and against His Majesty’s comfortable and 
safe enjoyment of the throne to which he 
was summoned. And this most respected 
gentleman and trusted agent of the Govern- 
ment would tell their lordships and the 
jury what he knew in connexion with the 
monstrous undertaking upon which the 
prisoner had embarked, while his evidence 
would be added to and supplemented by 
much other evidence obtained under the 
direction of His Majesty’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Court of France, the 
Earl of Stair, Field-Marshal, and a Knight 
of the Thistle. Whereupon, having thus 
briefly described the case against the 
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prisoner which he intended to lay before 
the jury, he, the Attorney-General, proposed 
to their lordships to set up his witnesses. 
After which, and upon receiving from the 
Lord Chief Justice a sign of assent, Sir 
Edward Northey bade the ushers call 
Henry Glapthorne. 

Amidst much bawling in the corridors 
and precincts of the court this was done, 
and, a very few moments later, there 
stepped into the witness-box a benign, 
reverend-looking old gentleman, who was 
no less a personage than he who, some 
months ago, in Paris, had been known to 
at least Rosamund, Rupert, and Silas as 
Monsieur Gachette. 


(To be continued, ) 





Housekeeping in America 


N comparing the expense of living in the 
United States and in England, I am 
taking the standpoint of a middle-class 

family, with an income of between £300 and 
£800 a year, keeping one, two, or three 
servants, and living either in a self-contained 
home, or, as is common and indeed almost 
unavoidable in the great cities of the United 
States, in a flat or suite of apartments. It 
is to such families that the differences of 
living in the two countries are most notice- 
able. For working men and artisans, all 
those who have little occasion to hire labour, 
the differences are not so apparent. In 
New York and the other great cities, house 
rents are much higher; in fact all over the 
country working people have to pay more 
for their homes. But their wages are 
correspondingly higher, and the general 
rate, outside the great cities, of a dollar a 
month a room does not seem too high for 
comfortable living. In the smaller towns 
and in the country, a four-roomed house will 
cost its occupant about four shillings a week. 
In the country there will be attached a fair- 
sized garden capable of maintaining pigs 
and fowls, and also of growing all the 
potatoes and vegetables the family will 
require. The food supply of such a family, 
taking one item with another, will about 
average in cost a similar supply in England, 
and there will not now-a-days be much 


apparent difference in the cost of clothes. 
There will, however, be a very real difference 
in quality of all their woollen clothing. 
Working people in the United States do not 
pay much more for such garments; but 
they usually get a very inferior quality, and, 
as far as wear goes, they are consequently 
at a disadvantage as compared with English 
working people. 

It is, however, when one ascends a step 
higher in the scale of living that one finds 
the greatest differences between the cost of 
housekeeping in England and America, and 
the difference is most marked in rent and 
in wages for domestic service. 

For high rents New York stands un- 
equalled in all Europe and America. New 
York is not a city of homes. It is a city for 
millionaires and tramps, for the wealthiest 
and the poorest. People of moderate means, 
with incomes within the limits I defined at the 
outset, must live either in boarding-houses, 
in small and uncomfortable flats, or must 
spend several hours of every day and a large 
proportion of their income in travelling 
between their work in New York and their 
home in one of the suburbs. New York 
suburbs are not easy of access owing to the 
geographical position of the city. The 
semi-detached house with small gardens 
front and rear, so common in the nearer 
and further suburbs of London, does not 
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exist in New York. Land is too precious 
to be lavished in such a manner. For 
people who can afford between £300 and 
£1000 for rent, there are streets and streets 
of houses built of brownstone, with from 
twenty to twenty-five feet of frontage and 
running one hundred feet deep. 

New York is mapped out into rectangular 
blocks, which include twenty streets to the 
mile. The average width of the streets, 
including the sidewalk, is sixty feet. There 
is therefore some two hundred feet to be 
divided between the houses facing on each 
street, and none of this space is wasted in 
rear alleys. There is generally a small 
yard or breathing space at the back of the 
house ; but forty feet is the utmost that is 
given up to this use, and frequently the 
yards are very much less. Such houses, 
however, with their many flights of stairs, 
and their regular division into front and 
back rooms, are beyond the means of the 
families whom we are considering. If a 
family with an income of £500 a year has to 
live in New York, the only alternative to a 
boarding-house would be a small flat in an 
unfashionable part of the city, with two of 
its six tiny rooms dark, and ventilated only 
by an air-shaft. This is a brick well running 
from the ground-floor upwards through all 
the eight or ten storeys of the building, and 
with windows on all sides opening on to it, 
in the vain hope of admitting fresh air to 
these close, dark rooms. Even such a flat 
as this would cost at least £150 a year— 
a sum, however, which would include the 
rates, the water supply, and steam heating 
in winter. In Brooklyn rents are more 
moderate, and at a distance of three or four 
miles from the Bridge, a comfortable house 
can be got for from £120a year. But even 
in Brooklyn the smallest flat above the 
level of a tenement house, within easy 
reach of New York, cannot be rented for 
less than £8 a month. 

In the country pleasant middle-class 
houses cost more in proportion to their 
size than the homes of working people. 
After an Englishman has learned to under- 
stand land and house values in the neigh- 
bourhood where he is settled, he will 
probably do well to buy or build a home. 
In America, country homes of a modest 
character are still generally built of wood, 
frame houses as they are called, and much 
care and thought has been devoted to 
domestic architecture. A pleasant house 
of seven or eight rooms can be bought or 
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built for about £800, including the cost of 
the land, say half an acre, on which it 
stands, and which is ordinarily freehold 
property. Such a house would rent for 
£50 a year, and would pay from £5 to £8 
in rates and taxes. 

The chief thing that strikes an English- 
woman on taking possession of an American 
house, whether it be a £400 brownstone 
house in New York, or a frame house in 
the country rented at £50, is the care which 
the architect has taken to cater for her 
needs. Kitchens are really planned out 
with an eye to the work to be done in them. 
Places are reserved for articles and utensils 
ordinarily to be found in the kitchen ; and in 
the arrangement of kitchen and dining-room 
doors, pantries and china-closets, there is 
an effort to save every unnecessary step. 
The chief characteristic of the bedrooms 
and sitting-rooms is the ample closet space 
provided ; closets with shelves and closets 
with hooks. In the city nearly every room 
is also provided with a closet with wash- 
hand basin and running water. This con- 
venience probably arises from the frequent 
use of houses as boarding-houses, and the 
consequent limitation of the occupant to 
his own apartment. In the country, where 
daylight is not so prohibitively expen- 
sive as in New York, many of the closets 
for linen and wardrobes and the kitchen 
pantries are provided with windows. 

Even more striking than the difference 
between rents in England and America 
is the difference in wages for unskilled 
labour. Salaries do not on the whole 
average much higher in the United States 
than in England. A bank clerk, a journalist 
or a clergyman receives about the same 
amount in the two countries. Nor are 
doctors’ or lawyers’ fees on the whole higher. 
Teachers, especially women teachers, are 
better paid ; but the difference in their case 
is not so marked as it is in the case of 
men’s work paid by the day or hour, and 
even the unskilled labourer does not com- 
pare so advantageously with his English 
brother as does the domestic servant or 
the sewing-woman who goes out by the 
day. 

There is no part of the United States 
where the rates of servants’ wages are so 
high as they are in New York; though why 
this should be the case it is somewhat hard 
to say. New Yorkis the great immigration 
port of the United States, and is constantly 
receiving batches of girls from Ireland, 
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Germany, and Sweden. These girls very 
frequently, up to the time of their embark- 
ation for America, have been engaged in 
field work. They are utterly ignorant of 
everything connected with domestic service 
in a better-class home, and have been 
accustomed to receive the barest pittance as 
wages. Most of them, however, go to New 
York at the instance of friends or relatives 
already in the States, and are primed with 
full information as to the liberty they will 
enjoy, the rights they should demand, and 
the wages to which they are entitled. 
Hence from the moment of their landing 
they ask the same rate of wages as is paid 
to highly-trained efficient girls who have 
been brought up in the country, and the 
new-comers are frequently far more insist- 
ent on their rights and more impertinent 
in the assertion of their supposed liberties 
for the first few years of their residence in 
America, than the girls whose parents im- 
migrated into the States when they were 
small children. 

Almost the only native American girls 
who go into service are the negroes. They 
monopolise entirely domestic service in the 
south, and are found pretty frequently 
even as far north as Massachusetts. These 
coloured girls make excellent servants if 
one can overlook their two great im- 
perfections, their want of truthfulness and 
their haziness as to property rights when 
anything eatable is in question. One can 
hardly say that coloured girls tell lies or 
steal. Very frequently, as far as their light 
goes, they are both honest and truthful. 
It is rather that they cannot fully distinguish 
truth from falsehood, and they say the thing 
that comes most readily and agreeably. As 
for their habit of clearing out their mis- 
tresses’ larders, that probably arises from 
the long influence of slavery, when coloured 
people looked to their owners for all their 
supplies, and, not owning anything them- 
selves, could not develop any property 
sense. Aside from these faults, coloured 
girls are good-tempered and docile, and 
generally faithful and affectionate. They 
are seen at their best in the south. In the 
Northern States they became infected with 
the spirit of the newly-arrived immigrants, 
who, just released from the obedience and 
subservience exacted by their European 
masters, have not yet learned self-restraint 
or the unwritten and unseen bounds of the 
new liberty they have come into, and which 
seems to them so unbounded. 
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A family in New York keeping two ser- 
vants will pay from £45 to £50 a year to 
the housemaid, and from £50 to £70 a year 
to the cook. Servants are really well off 
in New York, for they can buy their clothes 
there more cheaply than in the smaller 
cities, or in the country, and the heavy ex- 
pense of rent does not touch them. This 
prosperity of the servant class in New 
York is shown in two very characteristic 
ways: in the great number of savings 
banks patronised by the German and 
Swede girls, and in the enormous wealth 
of the Roman Catholic Church there. The 
magnificent white marble cathedral of St. 
Patrick’s on Fifth Avenue is as much a 
demonstration of the liberal payment of 
New York servant girls, as are the great 
and wealthy savings banks scattered up 
and down the city. In the smaller cities 
and in the country, in the United States, 
the rate of servants’ wages is from £30 to 
£55 a year, the commonest rate of pay 
being about sixteen shillings a week. 

A particularly heavy item of expense to 
the housekeeper in the United States is the 
laundry work. This work is in general greatly 
disliked by servants, and it is difficult to 
obtain and keep servants when the washing 
is done at home. One way out of the 
difficulty is to get a woman to come in, 
just as is done in England. In New York 
such women ask six shillings a day, the 
day being reckoned from 8 a.m. to 6 
P.M., and including two meals. Outside 
New York the price is usually a dollar 
a day or fivepence an hour, with no 
deduction for meal-time. Employers are 
generally expected to furnish one meal 
even if the work is only for a couple of 
hours. Men’s work about the house or 
unskilled labour in the garden or yard 
costs in the country six shillings a day, 
or sevenpence-halfpenny an hour, while 
gardeners, carpenters, and plumbers and 
other skilled workmen charge from ten- 
pence to one shilling and eightpence an 
hour. In the great cities these rates are 
all a little higher. 

Sewing is also well paid in the United 
States when the worker comes into direct 
contact with the employer. In connexion 
with the great dealers in ready-made gar- 
ments and underclothing, there is the same 
cry of starvation prices and of sweating 
as there is in England. But for the woman 
who has secured her clientéle, and who 
goes to the houses of her employers, even 
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the plainest work brings six shillings a day, 
and for more highly-skilled sewing the 
rates run up to nine or ten shillings a day. 

Registry offices, employment bureaus, 
and intelligence offices are very numerous 
in all American cities, and they act as 
intermediaries between employers and 
workers in every department of domestic 
work. They are on the whole better 
organised, more business-like, and more 
reliable than the general run of registry 
offices in England. They also take their 
fees more from the employers, and less 
from the employees than do similar English 
institutions. 

The household bills for food in America 
will not be very different from those of 
England. Meat is considerably cheaper ; 
butter, eggs, and milk average about the 
same. Vegetables are dearer, but there is 
a much greater variety, and they are longer 
in season. Many of the common vege- 
tables which range from a penny to two- 
pence in England are not to be got under 
fivepence for the same quantity in America. 
The housekeeper is apt to be a little 
puzzled at first when attempting to market 
in the United States, because many things, 
such as potatoes, apples, and tomatoes, 
sold by weight in England, are sold by 
measure in America. There is no great 
difference in the price of fruit in the two 
countries. American prices rarely reach 
the English minimum, but they are often 
somewhat below what is asked in England 
at seasons when fruits are not at their 
cheapest. Tomatoes and peaches are most 
markedly cheaper. I have known excellent 
tomatoes to be sold for a penny a quart; 
but the usual price in full season is five 
cents a quart. Although America is the 
home of the apple and the orange, these 
fruits do not differ much in price in the 
United States and in England. I have 
never seen oranges offered so cheaply in 
the United States as they are in England ; 
but the very finest are perhaps a little 
cheaper than similar ones in London. 

Clothing is now very much cheaper 
in America than it was a few years 
ago. Almost every description of cotton 
goods is cheaper in New York than in 


London, and in summer fabrics there is 
a greater variety of pretty and tasteful 
goods. Ready-made garments, especially 
for children, are inexpensive, while being 
better in quality and more stylish and 
dainty in appearance than in England. 
Boots and shoes also run a little cheaper ; 
but men’s clothes, cloaks, jackets, and good 
woollen dresses are still very much dearer 
in the land of high tariffs and protection. 
The protective tariff also tells heavily in 
the price of crockery. Glassware is not 
dearer in the United States, but chinaware 
is both dearer, clumsier, and uglier on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

In starting housekeeping in America, one 
of the first requisites to comfort and ease 
is that the housekeeper should learn to 
adopt the methods and customs of living 
of those around her. She may be un- 
shakably convinced that her own ways 
are best, and, considered absolutely, it is 
possible that they may be so. But if she 
wishes to avoid constant annoyance, mis- 
understandings, and friction with trades- 
people and domestics, and also very much 
unnecessary expense, she will make up her 
mind at once to understand the conditions 
in which she is placed, and to conform her 
conduct to them. She will also probably 
find that the Americans have developed a 
thousand little labour-saving contrivances 
which are as yet unknown in England. 
These little contrivances have been taken 
up and pushed by the great department 
stores. Very many of the large drapers 
devote their basements entirely to house- 
keeping utensils. A walk through such 
a basement is a real education to the 
Englishwoman who is about to start 
housekeeping in America. 

Americans have learned to furnish their 
houses in a light, simple, and inexpensive 
style, with much more opportunity for the 
exercise of good taste than is possible in 
England at the same cost. Really good 
furniture is fully as expensive in the United 
States as in England, probably more so. 
But for the pretty and tasteful arrangement 
of inexpensive homes there is much more 
scope in America than in England. 

ANNIE G. PORRITT. 
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A Devonshire Mystery 


BY H. H. JEBB 


I 


T was her first journey by rail, and she 
yas past seventy years of age. A 
tall, strong-featured old woman, with a 
gentle smile, and a sweet musical voice, she 
reminded you of the west country in every 
look and line. She was cleanly-looking, but 
shabbily clad in a black rep dress and a 
plaid shawl, and with a queer old bonnet of 
more than twenty years ago. She carried 
in her hand a large “ posy”’ of flowers, and 
a small basket of rosy-cheeked apples from 
the orchard of her little cottage in Devon- 
shire. Under the seat lay a carpet-bag, and 
beside her was a parcel tied up in an old 
blue handkerchief. 

The train had reached Basingstoke, and a 
tall, pleasant-looking young man, evidently a 
gentleman, entered the carriage. He carried 
a little black bag with him, from which he 
produced a volume of Law Reports and 
began to read. But he had not proceeded 
far in his perusal of an interesting case, 
before a movement from his fellow-traveller 
attracted his attention, and he perceived 
that she was quietly wiping away a tear 
which was stealing down the furrowed old 
face. She had been homesick for the 
moment, thinking of her poor old husband 
John at home, sitting down to tea in his 
lonely cottage without her. But now the 
young barrister in looking up had caught 
her eye, and she felt ashamed of her 
weakness. 

“ What beautiful apples you have in your 
basket,” he said to her in a kindly voice. 

The old woman, always open to kind 
influences, brightened up at once. “ Do ’ee 
take one, sir,”’ she said to him. 

And so it happened that in accepting and 
munching an apple, George Richardson, of 
the Temple, found himself drawn into 
conversation with the old woman from 
Devonshire. Very soon he had heard all 
about her home and parish; the cottage 
with its little orchard, the old parish church 
with its beautiful carved oak screen, the 
hills surrounding the “ combe,” and the red 
Devon cows were all described to him. He 
was also told of the village club at Bramford, 
and of the flags and parade of club day. 
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Perhaps, surely, he belonged to a club 
himself? Yes, he did, to one in London. 
This, however, occasioned some confusion, 
as the old lady scarcely grasped the distine- 
tion between a society organised for purposes 
of burial, and a place where man’s principal 
object is to dine. The conversation also 
became a little perilous when he was asked 
if he “walked” with his club, as she supposed 
all. good members should, and a mental 
vision of that distinguished community 
parading through Regent Street, with flags 
and a brass band, presented itself to his 
mind’s eye. Interested in the old woman, 
and thinking her a charming specimen of 
country life, Richardson, as the train ap- 
proached Waterloo, offered to help her with 
her luggage, and to get her a cab. She 
gratefully declined his help, and a little 
later he saw her entering a smart brougham 
into which the blue bundle was being handed 
by a somewhat contemptuous-looking foot- 
man. “The Marsdens’ carriage!” he said 
to himself. “* What on earth can the old lady 
be doing there ?” 

Robert Marsden, Esq., M.P., lived in a 
well-known terrace in Bayswater. He had 
begun life as a solicitor, and at fifty years 
of age had found himself possessed of a 
good income, and a seat in Parliament 


for a borough town in Lincolnshire. Self- 
educated, with little culture, and small 


power of adaptability, he had succeeded 
in life solely by his business qualities and 
powers of push, which had certainly stood 
him in good stead. 

In a school-room near the top of this 
gentleman’s house, two girls were seated 
over the fire. The elder, a tall girl of 
nineteen, was reading a story to her younger 
and only sister aged eleven. Eva, the 
elder girl, was decidedly pretty, with honest 
blue eyes, and a sweet sensible expression. 
Her chief object in life at the present mo- 
ment was to quiet the impatience of her 
sister Frida, who was wild with expectation 
at the approaching arrival of old Nurse 
Mary Eveleigh from Devonshire. The ex- 
pectation of their visitor had caused Frida 
to perform sundry characteristic evolutions, 
which comprised hopping on one leg, sitting 
cross-legged on the hearthrug, and nearly 
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FRIDA ENCOUNTERED THE OLD WOMAN AS SHE 


ENTERED THE DOOR 


stroking to death a luckless kitten who had 
the misfortune to call her mistress. 

“ Do sit still, Frida, mother said she was 
to be shown up here the moment she arrived. 
Hush! There’s a ring at the door now. 
She’s come!” 

With a shrill scream of delight, and a 
bound like that of a wild cat, Frida en- 
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countered the old woman as she entered 
the door, and clasped her round the neck. 
If Eva’s welcome was more quiet, it was 
none the less loving, and their visitor was 
soon ensconced in an arm-chair, with Frida 
on her knee, asking a perfect host of 
questions, to all of which nurse endeavoured 
to reply, looking happy but somewhat tired, 
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and with a certain look of anxiety on her 
face. ‘ Mother’s gone out toa dinner-party 
to-night,” Eva said, “‘ but she bid me say she 
would be in early to-night, before eleven 
or so.” 

* And she calls that early, does she, my 
dear?” said the old woman. “John and 
me be rarely out of bed after eight o'clock. 
But, dear hearts, I shall be glad to see her 
again.” 

After talk for about an hour, Eva and 
Frida departed for bed, leaving the old 
woman to sit up for their mother. 

Down-stairs at that moment Thomas the 
footman and Sarah the housemaid were 
standing in the hall engaged in a delighted 
inspection of poor old nurse’s luggage. 
Thomas, in a charmingly amusing mood, 
was holding up the blue bundle, and his 
sparkling witticisms in regard to the package 
and owner were calling forth Sarah’s. most 
delighted sympathy and laughter. He was 
in the height of his brilliant mood when he 
heard a step behind him, and turning round 
beheld his mistress with flashing eyes stand- 
ing behind him. She had returned from her 
party, and having let herself in with her 
latch-key, had overheard how her servants 
were amusing themselves. ‘ How dare you 
meddle with what doesn’t belong to you!” 
she said in the severest tone. ‘“ Put down 
those things instantly, and go to bed!” 
There must have been something more than 
usual wrong with “the Missus ” when she 
spoke to them like that. 

Mrs. Marsden was a fine-looking woman, 
about forty years of age, and to-night, in a 
well-fitting black velvet dress trimmed with 
some handsome lace, she appeared to the 
best advantage. She was tall and dark, 
with strongly-marked features and black 
eyes, the somewhat prematurely-marked 
lines upon her face a little detracting from 
her beauty. 

There are some moments in our lives 
when the ascent of a staircase is a weary 
business, and when to walk up even those 
few steps seems even a more fatiguing task 
than the climbing of a high mountain. It 
was with such a feeling that Mrs. Marsden 
went up the staircase to-night to meet the 
old nurse. 

The old woman rose to meet Mrs. 
Marsden, who carefully closed the door 
behind her as she entered the room. The 
poor old hands were trembling eagerly as 
she stretched them out to -her hostess, who 
stooped down and_kissed her. ‘“ Lucy, dear 
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heart !”” said the old woman, “ but I be glad 
to see you again, and in your own home at 
last.” 

“There, mother dear, you must be 
tired after your long journey,” said Mrs. 
Marsden, placing her back again in the 
arm-chair. “Sit down and rest yourself, 
We have a great deal to talk about.” 

“ Well, there now, Lucy, I do feel glad 
to be here with you in your own home at 
last. Of course I know what your husband 
wishes, and I bean’t going to tell the children 
who I am.” 

“Mother! you know I would own you if 
I could, but Robert won’t have it.” 

“IT do love to think of they old days when 
you used to go to school in the village before 
you were a grand lady, and surely you were 
all mine then.” 

“T often think of those days, mother, but, 
oh! I couldn’t stand that life now. How 
we all existed together in that poky little 
cottage, I can’t think.” 

“Were it so poky, my dear? There, I 
du love that old place. It would be a 
wish’d thing to me to have to leave the old 
house, with the roses on the wall that your 
father first put there. See, dear! I have 
brought you this here little posy from the 
old garden.” 

The old woman here produced with great 
care, and perhaps a little pride, the handful 
of flowers which she had brought so carefully 
in the train that morning. 

Mrs. Marsden thanked her, and pretended 
to admire them, but laid them almost at 
once upon the table with a slight appear- 
ance of indifference. The old woman eyed 
them somewhat wistfully, and took a tumbler 
of water from the table intending to put them 
into it. 

“Oh, mother, please don’t put them there! 
The housemaid will take the glass down 
to-night. Leave the flowers, and I'll see 
to them before I go to bed.” 

Old Mary assented, but looked a little 
disappointed and grieved. 

Twenty-two years before the events now 
narrated, Robert Marsden, then a rising 
young London lawyer, had spent his summer 
holiday in Devonshire. In his wanderings 
amongst the pleasant lanes of that beautiful 
county, he had one day met a girl who was 
carrying a basket of clothes to her mother’s 
cottage. The day was hot, the girl looked 
tired, and the young man’s offer to help her 
to carry the basket was willingly given 
and gratefully accepted. The cottage was 
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reached, and he was invited by the girl’s 
mother to enter, and to accept a drink of 
milk. This led to an acquaintance, and to 
further visits, and before his holiday was 
ended, Marsden had resolved that Lucy 
Eveleigh should be his wife. 

Lucy’s mother had been married twice. 
Her first husband, Lucy’s father, had been 
a village school-master, but her second was 
simply an ordinary day labourer, with no 
education, and no talents beyond that 
native shrewdness which is often found to 
accompany country simplicity. His name 
was John Page, but his wife always con- 
tinued to be known and called amongst 
her neighbours by her first married name 
of Eveleigh. 

For some time after her marriage Lucy 
Marsden wrote regularly to the old people 
in Devonshire, but the tone of her letters 
was unhappy. Mr. Marsden had done his 
best to make up for the deficiencies of her 
education, and she had regularly applied 
herself to learn. But she soon found that 
her husband was a man of an entirely un- 
sympathetic nature, whose whole thoughts 
were centred on his professional and social 
ambitions. His wife must on no account 
be allowed to disclose her parentage, for 
such a disclosure, he believed, would destroy 
his position in that respectable middle- 
class world whose opinion he so devoutly 
worshipped. 

And so it happened that while Mrs. 
Marsden was permitted to visit her old 
mother in Devonshire, she could not receive 
her in her London home. 

The years passed on, and two children 
were born to the Marsdens. And some 
time after each birth Mrs. Marsden was 
allowed to pay a visit to her mother in 


Devonshire, and to take the children along: 


with her. During these visits she felt more 
than she would have confessed to herself, 
the contrast between her present luxurious 
home and the old poor surroundings. The 
pathetic efforts to furbish up the little best 
bedroom, and the little extra adornments 
which had cost the poor old woman many 
a struggle and little act of self-denial, were 
passed by unheeded in the daughter's keen 
perception of the shortcomings of the little 
home. 

But to the children, as they grew older, 
these visits to old nurse, as she was called, 
were full of unspeakable delights, and the 
old woman’s chief happiness was derived 
from the affection of the grandchildren, 
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who were kept in ignorance of their real 
relationship. 

As the years passed on, Mr. Marsden 
began to show signs of failing health. He 
tried to put the thought of this anxiety aside, 
and applied himself with additional deter- 
mination to his business and parliamentary 
duties. But one day that interview came 
to him which so often, as in a moment, 
changes the current and hopes of a man’s 
life. He had entered the consulting-room 
of a great London physician, with the 
expectation that he would be given a pre- 
scription which would soon put “ everything 
to rights.”” But he left the room with the 
knowledge, most gently conveyed to him, 
that he was a doomed man. He might 
expect another year of life—not more. 

As he walked out into the sunshine of 
Harley Street that spring morning, he felt 
as if everything in regard to him had changed 
its place. An hour ago his thoughts had 
been intently occupied with the prospect of 
his success in an important law-suit which 
he had undertaken for a client—but now— 
what did it matter? Again, he had been 
pleased that morning at having been asked 
to dine at the house of a man well known in 
the political world—but now—he shouldn’t 
go. What were all the things to him for 
which he had lived? After a cold fashion, 
he had cared for his wife and children, and 
it was to them now that his thoughts chiefly 
turned. He would tell his wife, but the 
children of course were not to know. 

That night, when his wife had known all, 
a thought came to him. He would let her 
mother come and see her. It would help to 
distract her thoughts. But appearances 
must still be preserved, and the children were 
still to regard her as the old nurse. And 
so old Mrs. Eveleigh was written to, and 
eventually made her appearance at the 
house in Bayswater. 

To an old woman who has spent all her 
life in a Devonshire cottage, a London town 
house is by no means a place of unmixed 
enjoyment. Poor old Mrs. Eveleigh often 
wished herself at home again. 

To commence sight-seeing in London 
when you are over seventy years of age 
is by no means a hopeful proceeding. Some 
knowledge at least is required to make this 
enjoyable, and to be enthusiastically informed 
that a picture, which you don’t in the least 
understand, is painted by some one, of 
whom you have never before heard, is apt 
to produce little else besides stupefaction. 
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Again, the Tower of London is always full 
of interest to those who have read even a 
little history. But when the only tower 
you have previously heard of is that of 
Babel, and when you have a perfect horror 
of murders, your first object-lesson in the 
history of the young princes may cause the 
most purely unpleasant sensations. 

Nevertheless Eva and Frida were firmly 
resolved that their dear old friend was not 
to leave town without seeing what was to 
be seen. One morning, accordingly, this 
trio set off together on an expedition to 
Madame Tussaud’s. Before they could 
reach the omnibus which was to take them 
to their destination, a street had to be 
crossed, where the traffic was somewhat 
crowded. To get old Mary across the 
street was by no means an easy task. She 
would start clasping the hands of her 
companions, and suddenly, when there was 
really no occasion for it, would precipitately 
retreat, dragging the others back with her. 
When this manceuvre had been repeated no 
less than three times, and Frida was almost 
speechless with laughter, a policeman came 
to their rescue, and by their united efforts 
the old lady was at last brought across, and 
safely planted in the omnibus. 

Feeling secure in this harbour of refuge, 
she was soon able to take the deepest 
interest in her fellow-passengers. An 
elderly gentleman with a troublesome cough 
on his way to the City, and deeply engrossed 
with his newspaper, was almost paralysed 
with amazement by the old lady sympathe- 
tically offering him some cough lozenges, 
which she declared had done her “a sight 
of good.” He thanked her and took one, 
but was nearly choked between embarrass- 
ment and amusement, which was _ not 
lessened by Mary’s assurance that he must 
not anticipate an immediate cure, as it was 
often some time before they produced an 
effect. Eva and Frida, not feeling quite 
sure what would be their old friend’s next 
move, felt distinctly relieved when they 
were at last landed at their destination. 

But her dinners with the servants were 
her chief trial. Between the modern young 
London servant and the old peasant woman 
from the country there is indeed now-a-days 
an immense gulf fixed. 

Of Mr. Marsden the old woman saw but 
little. He had come up-stairs to speak to 
her once or twice since her arrival, but they 
had little in common to talk about, and the 
interviews were short and somewhat con- 
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strained. He was still able to attend to his 
business, but came home feeling very tired 
at nights. His evenings now were always 
spent at home, and his wife was with him 
more than she had been since their early 
married days. 

To her daughter, then, poor old Mrs. 
Eveleigh could not look for much comfort 
or sympathy. But it was given to her 
abundantly from another quarter. Her 
happiest hours were those which she passed 
with Eva and Frida. Her grand-daughter 
Eva poured forth upon her all the affection 
of a most warmly loving nature. The sweet 
simple character of the old woman had 
missed a generation, and was reproduced, 
not in her daughter, but in her grandchild. 
Eva, now nearly nineteen years of age, had 
a considerable degree of beauty, which lay 
as much in the sweetness of her expression 
as in her fair complexion and strong trusting 
blue eyes. 

One afternoon when they were talking 
together, footsteps were heard upon the 
stairs, and Mrs. Marsden entered the room. 
“T have brought you a visitor,” she said, 
“who is very anxious to renew his acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Eveleigh. Mr. Richardson!” 

Eva sprang up from her recumbent 
posture, and the old woman, when she 
looked up, beheld, to her astonishment, 
her former fellow-traveller. 

“T hope I’m not intruding,” he said, with 
a smile, “but when I saw you getting into 
the carriage the other day, I guessed where 
you were going, and Mrs. Marsden told me 
just now in the drawing-room that you were 


here. It’s very pleasant to meet again.” 
y} 8 
“T’m sure, sir,” the old woman said, 


“but I be delighted and proud to meet you 
again. I often wondered if we should meet, 
and I looked for you in the streets, but there 
now, I got so mazed that perhaps I passed 
you by.” And so while Eva poured out 
tea for him they fell to pleasant chatting 
about London and Devonshire. 

George Richardson was the sort of young 
Englishman on whom it is pleasant to look. 
He was tall and rather dark, with an open 
frank face, and with a sense of humour and 
straightforwardness written on every line. 
His father was a neighbour and friend of 
the Marsdens, a man who had made much 
money by successful speculation, and was 
anxious his son should marry well. George, 
however, to judge from his appearance, was 
a young man who in that matter was likely 
to please himself. And very pleased he 
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looked on this particular afternoon while 
he talked to his former travelling-companion, 
and while Eva handed him his tea. 

Mrs. Eveleigh’s visit to London suddenly 
came to an abrupt termination. A letter 
received one morning from a village friend 
told her of old John’s illness, and she felt that 
she must return home at once. She found 
John better than she expected when she got 
back. He was sitting over the fire clad in 
his old blue coat with brass buttons—the 
buttons having a special history, the narra- 
tion of which was a special mark of favour 
reserved for his more particular friends. 
He was delighted to see his old wife again, 
and regarded her with a mixed feeling of 
pride and amusement, as a travelled woman 
who had actually been to “ Lunnon ” itself. 
The pleasant fresh Devon country-side was 
very grateful to the old woman after her 
long imprisonment in London. It was 
delightful to exchange endless rows of 
houses for country lanes lined with ferns 
and wild-flowers, and to hear again the song 
of the thrush, and the bleating of the sheep 
on the hills. The warm bright colouring 
was pleasant to the eye, after the grey 
monotony of the streets. Where can you 
find elsewhere such vivid greens and reds 
as in Devon? Red soil, red houses, red 
bullocks, red apples, rosy-cheeked children, 
and ruddy men! Down along the pleasant 
combe in which old John’s cottage stood, 
the children hurried along to school, driving 
one another in imitation of father with his 
wagoner’s whip. Old Mary stood out at 
her door to watch them pass, and felt glad 
to see them again, though, as she watched 
some girls running by, she felt a sharp pang 
in thinking how very short a time it seemed 


since her Lucy was just such another child’ 


tripping gladly off to school. Perhaps, 
though she would not have owned it, old 
Mary felt a fuller and happier pride in the 
village child, as she was then, than she felt 
now in the rich lady so far removed from 
herself. 

She turned in with something like a tear 
in the corner of her eye, to peel the potatoes 
for old John’s dinner. Farmer Serle, from 
whom they rented the cottage, had sent 
them a rabbit yesterday, so the dinner to- 
day was rather better than usual. Such 
gifts were welcome to Mary now. A 
calamity had happened to them in the 
breaking of the village club. Since old 
John had given up work last winter, life 
had my somewhat of a struggle with them. 

8 ‘ 


Her daughter, strangely, never seemed to 
realise their condition, and beyond sending 
her mother five shillings at Christmas, and 
an old dress occasionally, rarely gave her 
any substantial help. This time, indeed, 
she had given Mary ten shillings at parting, 
but ten shillings, when there are two people 
to provide for, will not last for ever. Up 
to this, Mary had succeeded in keeping them 
by doing a little field work in the summer, 
and by earning a shilling or two in the farm- 
houses when she could. She seldom got 
more than six shillings a week in this way, 
and even that was precarious. 

“T tell ’ee, John, us’ll have to go for 
parish pay if I don’t get more work soon.” 

“ Tf yon club hadn’t broke, I’d be draaing 
sick pay now,” replied John meditatively. 

“And why did ’ee stick to the club, 
John? Didn’t passon tell ‘ee un was sure 
to break?” 

“ T walked with ’un fifty years,” said John, 
“ and for the last twenty I ha’ held the flag 
over passon, as we played ‘un up to church. 
But there now! the club were right enough 
—it were all bad management, so it were— 
all bad management.” 

“T never held with all they dinners and 
band playings, and parting the money every 
seven year,” said Mary. “ Parson said you 
couldn’t both eat your cake and have it— 
and parson were right.” 

“Drat the passon! What did ’ee know 
about it?” said old Jobn. “ Club were right 
enough. It were the bad management, I 
says, only the bad management.” 

This was somewhat of a sore subject 
between Mary and old John. The wretched 
club which had engulfed poor old John’s 
savings had never been believed in by 
Mary, who had a shrewd suspicion that 
too much was spent on the annual] dinner, 
and at the public-house. John, on the 
other hand, had been one of the club’s 
most loyally conservative and obstructive 
members. He violently opposed every 
effort at the reforms which were so badly 
wanted, and when the inevitable smash 
came, justified his cause by vaguely attribut- 
ing the failure to “bad management.” He 
still believed in the club as an almost 
divinely sound abstraction, which had been 
cruelly wronged by the power of fate, and by 
the influence of those of the members whom 
he did not personally admire or agree with. 
When the clergyman called that afternoon 
a council of war was held, at which the 
parson gave his advice that the time had 
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come when the old people should apply 
to the parish for out-door relief. Very 
bitter it was to the-old couple, to think 
that Mary must appear before the guardians 
on the next board day, to apply for three 
shillings a week. But the necessity of 
attending to John’s failing health made 
this course appear unavoidable. 

The step was resolved upon, and these 
fine old people, who had been honest and 
independent all their days, were forced by 
the hard circumstances of life to class 
themselves in the vast army of paupers. 


II 


HE necessity of obtaining parish relief 
preyed sadly upon the health and 
spirits of poor old John. His mind 

dwelt much on that subject, and on the 
kindred one of the club’s failure. Poor old 
Mary did what she could to “ hearten him 
up,” but it was only too evident that he was 
failing fast. 

She felt more lonely than usual now that 
John was obliged to keep his bed. But her 
bright courage never failed her. She had 
still interested sympathy to give when the 
neighbours brought their children in for her 
advice as to infantile ailments, and when 
some one with a bad cough came to get 
some of the wonderful bottle which she 
had decocted from herbs. For, herbs Mary 
believed in, though she treated with a 
contempt in advance of her surroundings 
the practice of “ saying words ” over a bad 
leg, or of going to consult the white witch 
in Exeter. But “yerbs,” as Mary called 
them, were very different things, and she 
had a well-earned reputation for unusual 
skill in their preparation. 

One day old John appeared to be decidedly 
worse, and Mary asked one of the school- 
children who was passing her door to let 
Mr. Thornton know that she would be 
greatly obliged if he could call that after- 
noon. He soon appeared, and went up-stairs 
with Mary to the old man’s room. 

Mr. Thornton soon perceived that the old 
life was slowly passing away. The old man 
recognised the vicar, and gave him the 
usual little nod of recognition. Mr. Thorn- 
ton said a few verses slowly to him, and 
repeated the Evening Collects, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, which the old man by the 
movement of his lips appeared to follow. 
The words of “ Lighten our darkness” were 
familiar ones to old John. They had been 
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listened to by him on every Sunday after- 
noon as long as he was able to attend the 
evening service, and now they came to him 
for the last time on this closing evening of 
his life. After the prayers he made an 
effort to speak, and the vicar leaned forward 
to catch his words. “ Be kind to the old 
woman, sir, when I’m gone,” was what he 
said. He then seemed to wander a little, 
and at last roused himself after a struggle 
as if he had something very important to 
say. The others listened attentively. “The 
club were all right ; it were all bad manage- 
ment, I says, all bad management.” With 
these words he fell back in the bed, and the 
others saw that he had passed away into a 
world where every wrong, including those 
of “ bad management,” will be redressed. 

About a fortnight after the funeral Mary 
got a letter telling her the news of Mr. 
Marsden’s death. The letter was from her 
daughter, and Mrs. Marsden was so pre- 
occupied by her own sorrow that she had 
but little room for sympathy with her 
mother. 

And now the poor old woman had to face 
a great impending trial. Thé workhouse 
stared her in the face, for the guardians of 
that union had recently adopted the policy 
of compelling all women living by them- 
selves and seeking relief to come into the 
house. Mary’s powers of work were over. 
It might have seemed the obvious course to 
write to her daughter, but this she would 
not do. As Mary made no complaints it 
never entered Mrs. Marsden’s head to offer 
help. And so things had reached a crisis. 

The most bitter thought that came to the 
poor old woman at that trying time was the 
thought of her dear grandchildren learning 
that she was in the house. They of course 
did not know their relationship to her, but 
they loved her as dearly as if there had been 
nothing hidden. It seemed to poor old 
Mary as if “the house” would make a 
separation between them worse than death. 
But in all her trouble she was still helped 
by her strong faith, and the thought that it 
was only “ for a short time.” 

A few necessary arrangements about her 
furniture and belongings had to be made. 
The sale of these would not much more 
than cover the few payments which she 
owed, including the expenses of John’s 
funeral. But she had still a few little 
presents to give away. The two old china 
dogs on the chimney-piece, whose extra- 
ordinary expression had always attracted 
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Frida, were to be put aside for that dear 
little grandchild. An old print of the Good 
Shepherd was reserved for Eva. Various 


old bottles, curiously ornamented by slips 
of coloured cotton fastened inside, and 
afterwards filled with salt, were kept for 
some of the village children to whom in 
their various ailments and troubles old 
Great 


Mary had been so kind a friend. 


*“*IS MRS. EVELEIGH AT 
HOME?” HE ASKED 


indeed was the grief amongst the village 
neighbours at her approaching departure. 
The love which she had so unfailingly 
shown to others had borne its fruit, and 














there was no one in the village who did not 
feel that they were losing from amongst 
them one of the kindest and truest of 
friends. 


The holiday season had come, and George 
Richardson, mounted on a bicycle, and 
accompanied by a friend, sped on his way 
to Devonshire. It was delightful to get out 
of stuffy London, and to breathe the fresh 
air between these green hedges. There was 
enjoyment, too, in arriving after sunset at 
some picturesque roadside inn, where they 
were quite prepared to enjoy their simple 
fare and quarters after the long day’s ride. 
A smoke, a chat, a stroll, then bed, and off 
again the next morning. 

At last they crossed the border of Somer- 
set,and entered Devonshire. Here Richard- 
son formed a sudden resolution. He asked 
the way at the inn, and learnt that Bramford 
was only ten miles off. He would leave 
his companion, who had antiquarian tastes, 
to investigate the line of Monmouth’s march 
from Lyme Regis, while he would devote 
the day to looking up his old friend Mrs. 
Eveleigh. 

As he rode along to Bramford his mind 
was full of the warm welcome he would 
receive. How glad she would be to show 
him those surroundings which she had so 
vividly described. He had heard of her old 
husband’s death, but he still pictured the 
old woman as contented and happy. He 
drew a mental picture of a snug little 
cottage containing every comfort, of his old 
friend bright and busy, and overjoyed to see 
him. 

Arriving at the point to which he had 
been directed, he saw a pretty little thatched 
cottage, with a cart on which some old 
furniture was piled standing before the 
door. A man was carrying a box from the 
house, and there were two or three women 
standing about. 

“Ts Mrs. Eveleigh at home ?”’ he asked. 

The women stared at him with an amazed 
look. 

“Mary!” one of them called out, “ ’ere’s 
a gentleman wants to see you.” 

“ Let him come in,” a voice said in reply, 
and Richardson found himself in the cottage 
of his old friend. 

But how different was everything from 
what he expected! This indeed was the 
very reverse of everything he had pictured. 
A bare room, with no fire in the grate, and 
without furniture of any kind; and as for 
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the poor old woman herself, how changed 
and ill she looked! George Richardson felt 
the shock of a most painful surprise. 

“My dear old friend,” said George, hold- 
ing out his hand, “ I was down in this part 
of the world, and thought I would come to 
see you. But I fear I have come at an 
inconvenient time.” 

“Oh, sir,” said poor old Mary, “ I be sorry 
you’ve come this day of all the year!” 

“And so you're moving,” said George; 
“where are you going to?” 

“Well, sir,” said Mary, with the sobs 
coming in spite of herself, “if you must 
know, I be going to the poor-house.” 

George was thunderstruck. “* In Heaven's 
name, ‘why is this? Haven't you a parson 
here? Haven't you a squire? Haven't 
you friends in London? What are they 
all about to let you even think of such a 
thing ?” 

“They can’t help it, bless you, sir,”’ said 
Mary. ‘“ When folks is as poor as I am, 
there’s nowt else to do.” 

George’s reply was to go to the door and 
to shout to the man in the cart “to bring 
back those chairs and tables into the house 
again.” 

The man scratched his head, and looked 
puzzled, but being accustomed to obey his 
superiors, began slowly to do what he was 
told. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and 
George rapidly decided upon his plan of 
campaign. “ Mrs. Eveleigh,” he said, “ I’ve 
come down to this part of the world for a 
holiday, and now that I am here, I should 
like to get a week’s fishing. I know that 
you have got a spare room, and I want to 
lodge with you. I’m going out for a stroll 
now, and I'll be back in an hour. If it is 
not giving you too much trouble, I should 
be so glad if you would let me have a cup 
of tea with you when I return.” 

So George strode off to inquire as to who 
was her landlord, and then sought an imme- 
diate interview with Farmer Serle. He 
satisfied that worthy as to the payment of 
his rent in advance, and represented himself 
as a friend of Mary’s, who was determined 
to arrange that she need not go into the 
workhouse. 

For a week George stayed with old Mary 
as a lodger. He got in one of the neigh- 
bours to help her with the housework, and 
by ordering in a far larger supply of pro- 
visions than he required for his own wants, 
he contrived to replenish her larder, “ to 
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**DID YOU KNOW HER MOTHER THEN?” 


prevent things from being wasted,” as he 
expressed it 

When he came back in the evenings, he 
would sit with the old woman and read to 
her, or let her talk to him about her visit to 
the Marsdens, which was a subject that 
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him a strange at- 
traction. 

The heart of the 
old woman went 
out completely to 
her young friend. 
She saw through 
all his kindly arti- 
fice, and _ cross- 
examined him 
severely on the 
absence of results 
in his fishing. But 
he was positive on 
the point that he 
was staying with 
her simply for his 
own enjoyment. 

And it must be 

confessed _ that 

Mary missed him 

sorely, when at 

the end of the 
week he returned 
to London. 

On his return 
to London, 
George found 
something which 
made him su- 
premely happy. 
This was a letter 
from Mrs. Mars- 
den in reply to 
one which he 
had written to 
her, asking her 
permission to 
propose to Eva. 
Mrs. Marsden 
felt that this 
would be in 
eyery way for 
Eva's happiness, 
and gave a ready 

consent. 

When he 
called that 
morning in 

Bayswater, he 

found that 

the Marsdens had left town for a couple of 
days, and on learning that Eva was at 
home he asked to see her. He told her 
all his story about Mary, which shocked 
and moved her greatly. How could Mary 
have contemplated such a step without 


seemed to have for 
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telling them? Eva felt almost hurt with 
her, not knowing the difficulties in the 
poor old woman’s mind. But Eva’s sensa- 
tions were not all painful, for she felt an 
enthusiastic admiration and delight at 
Richardson’s devoted kindness. It was a 
propitious moment, and George took advan- 
tage of it. The old question of a lifetime 
was tremblingly asked, and satisfactorily 
answered before he left the house. 

But even in these early moments of 
happiness, Eva felt that she was called by 
the plainest sense of duty to go at once to 
Devonshire to see her old friend. 

It was nearly dark when Eva reached 
Mary’s cottage. For fear of startling the 
old woman, she got one of the neighbours 
to break the news of her arrival. She found 
Mary in her chair beside the fire looking 
very tired and worn, but in a state of 
trembling happiness at seeing Eva again. 

“My poor lamb, to come all this way to 
see me,” she murmured. ‘“ It was good of 
your mother to send you.” 

Eva thought it best not to undeceive her 
on this point. Tea was got for Eva, and 
then she sat in her old attitude at Mary’s 
feet, and heard the history of the intended 
move, and of George’s visit. 

“So you see, my dear, it wasn’t the Lord’s 
will after all that I should go in there,” 
Mary softly remarked to her. 

Then Eva told her the news of her 
engagement that morning to George 
Richardson, which caused transports of 
delight to her hearer. 

The next morning Mary seemed so tired 
and unwell that Eva induced her to stay in 
bed whilst she attended upon her, and got 
in one of the neighbours to help with the 
housework. After reading a little to her old 
friend, she sat beside the bed, and tried to 
draw her about old times, and about their 
former visits to Devonshire. Suddenly she 
startled the old woman by asking her, “ Tell 
me, nurse, how was it that you first came 
to know mother?” Here was indeed a 
poser for poor old Mary. 

“ Oh, my dear, I’ve known her as long as 
I can most remember.” 

“ But how did you first come to know her ? 
Were her family and yours old friends ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mary, much dis- 
turbed, “that were it. Her family and 
mine were old friends.” 

“ Did you know her mother then ?” 

“Oh yes, I knowed her mother,” 
Mary tremulously. 


said 
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“Tell me, Mary, was my grandmother 
like her? Ido so want to hear something 
about my grandmother, for mother never 
will speak to us about her, beyond telling 
us that she was a good woman. She told 
me that my grandfather was a school-master. 
But do tell me something about my grand- 
mother.” 

“‘ Well, dear, she were a very ordinary sort 
of woman compared to your mother, but, 
dear, I don’t think I'll talk more now. 
Would you like to see a picture of your 
mother when she was a child?” 

“Oh, I should so much.” 

“Then if you go down-stairs you'll find a 
little likeness of her wrapped up in a piece of 
paper in the old chest in the kitchen. There, 
dear, I think I'll try to rest a bit now.” 

“ All right, nurse darling, I'll come to you 
again in an hour or so,” and Eva went 
down-stairs. 

With some curiosity she opened the old 
chest in the kitchen to look for her mother’s 
picture. There it was, an old faded likeness 
of a girl in a queer, clumsily-made dress of 
a by-gone fashion. But Eva could not help 
being struck by the fact that though the 
face looked happy and innocent, the whole 
appearance more resembled that of a village 
child than one of her own class. She turned 
the photograph over, and saw to her surprise 
that it was taken in Farcombe, the little 
town three miles from Bramford. She 
never knew before that her mother had been 
in Devonshire in her childhood. How 
strange! As she was putting the photo- 
graph back, her eye was caught by the 
paper in which it was wrapped. It was the 
copy of a baptismal certificate which Mary 
had left with the photograph and completely 
forgotten. What could this be? Eva asked 
herself. It was her mother’s name! “ Lucy, 
daughter of John and Mary Eveleigh,” and 
the occupation of the father was given as 
that of “‘School-master, Bramford.” How 
strange! Had old nurse a daughter, and 
had she never heard of it? But “ Lucy” ? 
That was her mother’s name, and this was 
her mother’s photograph. A confused ray 
of light came into her mind—the strong 
likeness between her mother and Mary— 
her mother’s silence as to the past—it 
was all clear now—old Mary was her 
grandmother ! 

It was no wonder if Eva for a time felt 
stunned and confused by this discovery. 
The feelings of class are so powerful amongst 
all of us, and so interwoven with our earliest 
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training that few of the least worldly-minded 
amongst us can wake up with unruffled 
feelings to such a discovery as that which 
Eva had made. But behind this there was 
a more painful feeling still. What could 
she think of her mother? How could her 
mother have left so long unrecognised, and 
so wholly neglected, that dear old woman, 
whose simple loving nature had made such 
an impression on Eva’s life ? 

Suddenly, like a blast of icy wind, a 
thought rushed into her mind. Her engage- 
ment to George! How would this discovery 
affect it? She knew that his father was 
a stickler for birth and rank. Would he 
approve of his son marrying the grand- 
daughter of a pauper? She would write to 
George that very afternoon. He should be 
set completely free. If he chose to decline 
his freedom—but she was not going to con- 
template that. She would write to him 
when she had ascertained the truth from 
her mother. 

And so she sat, wearily thinking for an 
hour. Then she went up-stairs again to the 
old woman. Mary turned to her with a 
smile, and asked her if she liked her mother’s 
picture. “It were thought a very good 
likeness at the time,” she said. ‘“ Will you 
keep it safe for me, my dear, when I’m 
gone? I wouldn’t like to think of any 
harm happening to it. I always loved that 
picture.” 

Eva stooped down and kissed the old 
woman, promising that her wishes should 
be obeyed. 


Mrs. Marsden felt tired out in body and 
mind when she arrived that evening at the 
cottage. After tea, when Mary was asleep 
up-stairs, Eva felt that the time for her 
explanation with her mother had arrived. 
She brought out the little picture and the 
certificate which she had found with it, and 
laid them before Mrs. Marsden. 

“Mother, I found these accidentally 
to-day. This is a photo of you as a child. 
And oh, mother, am I right in thinking that 
this is your name on the certificate ? If it 
is, I feel that I have found out something 
which you did not wish me to learn. But, 
dear mother, it is best that I should know 
the truth, and so you must not be grieved.” 

If a thunderbolt had suddenly descended 
through the roof of the cottage, her 
mother could not have felt more over- 
whelmed. : 

Mrs. Marsden felt that now indeed an 
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appalling retribution had overtaken her. 
« You must understand, Eva,” she said, with 
great agitation, “that it was your father’s 
wish that our relationship should be con- 
cealed. It was not my fault. I am not to 
blame.” 

“ Dear mother, do not think that I blame 
you. I know what trouble you have had.” 
And Eva stooped over her mother, and 
kissed her. 

Here Mrs. Marsden completely broke 
down, and poured forth to Eva a long 
account of the troubles of her early life. 
Eva tried to console her as best she could, 
and then slipped out of the room to go 
up-stairs and write her letter to George. 

She told him all, and said that she thought 
for his sake everything should be at an end 
between them. But she felt as she wrote 
those Words that, if it was to be so, every- 
thing was also at an end for her in life. 
Having written the letter, she went out and 
posted it. 

George was not long in replying to Eva’s 
letter. There are some letters on a reply to 
which by return of post a thoughtful person 
can invariably count. An ardent lover is 
usually business-like in the reply depart- 
ment of his correspondence. And so the 
next morning but one after Eva had posted 
her letter the answer to it arrived. 

George’s assurance that if he had been 
called upon to choose a grandmother for 
Eva he would have pitched upon Mrs. 
Eveleigh, may be naturally understood as a 
matter of course. He might have said this 
if he wished in six lines, but Eva did not 
feel disposed to quarrel with him because 
he preferred to do so in six closely-written 
pages instead. 

Old Mary had still to keep her bed, and 
Eva went up to sit with her after receiving 
her letter. With a sudden impulse she 
kissed the old woman’s forehead, and said, 
“ Dear Grannie.” Mary flushed all over 
like a young girl. 

“So your mother told you, my dear! 
Well, that were good of her! I always 
knew she would. And you bain’t ashamed 
of me, dear, be you?” 

Eva kissed her tenderly, and in warm 
assurance of her love. 

“And does he know, my dear?” Mary 
then inquired anxiously. 

“He does,” Eva said. “I heard from 
him to-day, and he assured me there is no 
one to whom he would feel more proud to 
be related than to you.” 








> 





The poor old woman’s cup of happiness 
now seemed full to overflowing. As the 
tears streamed down her old worn face, she 
thanked the Lord for all His goodness to 
her, and those whom she so dearly loved. 

Eva’s mind was full of a plan which had 
been suggested by George’s letter, that the 
old woman should come and live with them 
when they were married. She revealed her 
wish to Mary, but though it was met by 
loving gratitude, she soon realised that it 
could never be. 

“My dear, I think there'll be another 
home soon ready for me, but meanwhile 
I’m better where I be.” 

As the day wore on Mary seemed to grow 
gradually weaker. Mrs. Marsden was in 
constant attendance in the little room up- 
stairs, but it was always to Eva that Mary 
seemed to look most. It seemed to her as 
if the years had gone back, and that Lucy 
had returned to her as in the early days 
before their separation came. 

One evening whilst Eva was sitting with 
her grandmother, she was startled to observe 
a great change in her face, accompanied by 
a sudden breathlessness. Eva called her 
mother, and they administered some restora- 
tives which seemed to produce the desired 
effect. But shortly afterwards it appeared 
as if her mind wandered, and as if she went 
back to the early times when Mrs. Marsden 
was a girl at school. 

“Ts the dear little maid’s feet dry? Dear 
heart, Lucy, how wet your boots be! 

No, John! MHer’s not in from school 
yet.” 

Mrs. Marsden leaned forward anxiously, 
and Eva saw that she was crying. 

“ Her bean’t ashamed of her mother. “I 
tell ’ee, John, gentle folks be different from 
we. ... Yes, John, I be coming.” Then 
suddenly, after a long pause, “ Honour thy 
father and mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land.” She sank back on the 
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pillows, and the watchers perceived that her 
loving, gentle spirit had passed away. 

It was a glorious day in early autumn 
when the mortal remains of old Mary 
Eveleigh were left in their last resting-place. 
The trees were just beginning to put on 
their bright dresses of red and gold, and 
everything spoke of the soft tenderness of 
the dying year. There was no breath of 
wind, and the blue smoke rose slowly up- 
wards over the thatched cottages and the 
red-tiled roofs of the peaceful village, while 
the little procession passed down the hill to 
the old grey church. As the white-surpliced 
figure met them at the gate, and the words 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life” 
struck upon the mourners’ ears, these words 
came to many who were present with a new 
meaning when remembered in association 
with that faithful, loving life. 

All the village seemed to follow into the 
little church. The flowers for the harvest 
decorations still remained on the beautiful 
carved oak screen, and seemed to harmonise 
and blend with the other flowers spread in 
profusion on the coffin lid. The bearers 
were working-men from the village who 
gladly lost half-a-day’s work to show their 
last marks of respect and gratitude to one 
who had helped their wives and children in 
many a past hour of sickness and trouble. 

Mrs. Marsden’s tears fell thick and fast 
as she stood beside the grave. How deeply 
she wished at that moment that she could 
have lived her life over again, and valued at 
something more like its true worth the 
wealth of affection which was now gone 
from her for ever. 

George Richardson stood beside Eva, but 
their feelings were those of thankfulness 
and hope. And as they walked back to- 
gether that day after the funeral, the 
thought uppermost in their minds was the 
lesson they had just learned from the divine 
power of love. 





Proposed Emigration Scholarships 


WE have received from Mrs. Culling Hanbury the sum of £5 0s, Od., in response to the appeal in 
our March number (p. 425) for money to found Emigration Scholarships. It is proposed by means of 
these Scholarships to aid deserving lads of the poorer middle class to emigrate to Canada. Each 
Scholarship should be worth £20. Of this sum, £10 will pay travelling expenses, with an allowance 
towards purchase of outfit. The second £10 would be given after a period of service, to help the 
candidate to start on his.own account. We have received several letters of application from lads 
desiring to emigrate, but the total sum received up to the present has only been £5 5s. Od. We hope 
that many of our readers will yet assist this good work. The Scholarships will be administered by 
the Self-help Emigration Society, of which the Earl of Aberdeen is President. , 
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Kyoto, the Ancient Capital of Japan 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN 


YOTO, the ancient capital of Japan, 
was, mercifully, deserted by its Em- 
peror before he began to Westernise 

the national institutions. Having been left 
behind-the door, it loses its feudal character- 
istics only by fires. But fires are fatally 
frequent in Japan, and though Kyoto covers 
half as much again of ground as the county 
of London, a very few years will suffice for 
every inch of it to be visited by conflagra- 
tions. Every inch, that is to say, except the 
temples. Temples go in for Gingko trees, 
which no self-respecting fire will face, lest 
they should protect themselves by discharg- 
ing showers of water as they did in the old 
divine days, though the abolition of the 
feudal system has made the gods a little 
huffy. 

Kyoto is like Rouen. Each occupies a 
river basin and a crescent of low hills. 





Standing on the terrace of the Ya-ami hotel, 
on the hill of Maruyama, I thought of that 
earlier day when I stood on the hill of 
Bois-Guillaume looking over the city on the 
Seine, which was the cradle of the Norman 
Conquest. From the city which was the 
home of the Mikado for eleven centuries, 
the vast masses of the two Hongwanji 
temples rise like the two great churches of 
medizval Rouen, the cathedral and St. 
Ouen. I shall not plunge into history. I 
shall deal rather with Kyoto as the typical 
Japanese city. Tokyo has so many large 
foreign buildings that it reminds one of a 
Japanese who spoils his native costume by 
wearing a European hat. Tokyo has too 
many foreigners and Japanese officials 
dressed up as foreigners. In Kyoto you 
do not see much of foreigners or foreign 
customs. In Kyoto you see the Japanese 
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THE SHOP WHERE THEY SELL THE SACRED EMBLEMS AT THE TEMPLE OF INARI 
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idea of enjoying oneself. Most foreigners 
think nothing of Kyoto except for Kodaks. 
To the uneducated eye there is a sameness 
about its attractions. But if you have an 
eye for wsthetic beauty you find Kyoto a 
regular treasure trove; and you find this 
out just as soon as you step into the hotel 
gardens at Ya-ami’s—whether you step into 
the little courtyard garden with its family 
of life-sized bronze storks dodging about 
between superb azaleas and a tapestry of 
living irises, purple and white, or out into 
the Chinese garden below. The azaleas, 
great hives of perfect blossom, red, yellow, 
and white, are at their best at the beginning 
of the rainy season. They are watched day 
and night by a coolie, who puts up an 
umbrella over them the moment it begins 
to rain. 

The Chinese garden is a whole landscape 
in petto. It has a river a foot wide and a 
waterfall six feet high, and a lake that would 
go in a greenhouse, full of gold fishes with 
six tails, and studded with islands and 
pagodas and lighthouses and tori and great 
stone lanterns. It has azaleas even more 
superb, hovered over by black butterflies 
several inches across the wings, and the 
usual educated Japanese shrubs, such as 
maples as gorgeous as Fuller’s shop-window, 
and tortured fir-trees. It has an artificial 
mountain and a landscape of wild rocks 
that would go into a good-sized cupboard. 
But the garden’s chief charm is that it lies 
on a dozen little terraces, climbed by the 
mossy stone stairways which are the back- 
bone of Japanese landscape gardening. And 
at the end of the lawn is the crowning 
touch, a little scarlet shrine guarded by 
white stone foxes raised to the honour of 
Inari, the Rice Goddess, when these same 
terraces, which now have enough decoration 
for the whole of Kew Gardens, were so 
many little paddy-fields irrigated by the 
stream which makes the waterfall. 

Kyoto has marvellous temples. Those of 
Nishi Hongwanji and Higashi Hongwanji 
are among the largest and most typical in 
Japan; they play a great part in technical 
education as well as in religion. But they are 
not the most picturesque or the most lovable 
of the noble temples of Kyoto, like those of 
the Gold and Silver Pavilions, Kin-kaku-ji 
and Gin-kaku-ji; San-jiu-san-gen-Do, with 
its 33,000 images of Buddha; Kiyomidzu- 
dera, built out on vast antique trestles down 
the side of a mountain; or the temple of 
Inari, the Rice Goddess, with its wild moun- 


tain at the back full of sacred foxes, and its 
interminable avenues of scarlet-lacquered 
torit. No one has ever given a satisfactory 
explanation of the origin or the name of the 
tor, the mystic arch of Japan. As regards 
the name, Mr. W. G. Aston, one of the two 
chief English authorities upon the Japanese 
language, says it is simply a thing to pass 
through, in which case we are confronted 
by the interesting phenomenon of a Turan- 
ian language lighting upon the same root to 
express piercing as that which runs through 
all the Aryan languages, a fresh proof that 
the roots which express the commonest 
ideas in all languages are evolved—that the 
ideas coin their own form of expression. 
The other theory, favoured by so great an 
authority as Sir Ernest Satow, is that the 
etymology of the word suggests the mean- 
ing of bird-rest. In Vol. II. of Asiatic 
Transactions he says:—“ The torit was 
originally a perch for the fowls offered up 
to the gods, not as food, but to give warning 
of daybreak. It was erected on any side of 
the temple indifferently. In later times, 
not improbably after the introduction of 
Buddhism, its original meaning was for- 
gotten; it was placed in front and supposed 
to be a gateway. Tablets with inscriptions 
(gaku) were placed on the torit with this 
belief, and one of the first things done after 
the restoration of the Mikado in 1868, in 
the course of the purification of the Shinto 
temples, was the removal of these tablets. 
The etymology of the word is evidently 
‘bird-rest.’ The tor gradually assumed 
the character of a general symbol of Shinto, 
and the number which might be erected to 
the honour of a deity became practicaily 
unlimited. The Buddhists made it of stone 
or bronze, and frequently of red-painted 
wood, and developed various forms.” 

Sir Ernest might modify his opinions if he 
were writing upon torit now-a-days ; recent 
explorers in Asia have found arches re- 
sembling the Japanese ¢orit in countries as 
far west as Sir George Robertson’s Kafir- 
istan, and at various points in Central Asia, 
and, very fine, in China. Therefore one 
must learn as much as one can from local 
traditions, and the etymology of the names 
in all these places where the modified forms 
of the torit exist. Nowhere are they so 
universal or so elegant or so mixed with the 
national life as in Japan, where they are 
more particularly associated with the Shinto 
religion, though many fine specimens are to 
be found in the most sacred spots of Japanese 
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THE GOLDEN PAVILION AT KIN-KAKU-JI 


Buddhism, such as the great temples of 
Nikko, so closely identified with the Toku- 
gawa Shoguns in lifé and death. 

I have been wandering from the temple 
of Inari, but this is the natural place for dis- 
cussing tori, because nowhere do you see 
so many of them. The Japanese them- 
selves go for toy torii as well as toy foxes to 
the temple of Inari at Kyoto. It is not that 
it is of extreme antiquity—it was built in 
1822—but other temples have stood there 
for more than 1200 years. On that wild 
hill behind the temple, the sage, Kobo 
Daishi, the father of Japanese literature, 
met the Rice Goddess disguised as an old 
man carrying a sheaf of rice on his back. 
Inari is the Japanese Ceres, for what corn 
is to Europe, rice is to Japan. Her temples 
are in thousands all over the country. Her 
little scarlet shrines guarded by two white 
stone foxes are in the paddy- fields of almost 
every rice farm; and farmers in Japan are 
nearly all rice farmers. The Goddess Inari 
enjoys a reputation among the pious heathen 
of Japan second only to that of Ama-terasu, 


the Sun Goddess, whose nephew was the’ 
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first Mikado, and whose temple at Ise is the 
Japanese Mecca. The connexion between 
the two goddesses is closely sustained, At 
Inari’s temple in Kyoto there is a magnifi- 
cent litter kept, in which, borne upon the 
shoulders of scores of proud coolies, the 
sacred image of Inari is taken every yea 
in sacred and triumphal procession to visit 
Ama-terasu at Ise. 

Kyoto is the city of temples. Sen-yu-ji 
contains the tombs of the Mikados for seven 
centuries, but, unlike those of the Shoguns 
at Nikko and Shiba and Ueno, they are not 
shown to visitors. Everything connected 
with the Mikado, the palace he inhabits, 
his gardens, his treasury at Nara, as well as 
the tombs of his ancestors, are secret as 
well as sacred. 

But this is not of so much consequence, 
because the Mikados for many generations 
were mere puppets, treated as gods to con- 
sole them for being treated as children. 
The romance and the history of Japan hang 
round the Shoguns of half-a-dozen great 
dynasties. They were the real rulers. and 
fought countless wars, and were always 
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ready to slay themselves when they could 
no longer live with fame. With two of the 
most famous Shoguns two of the most 
famous temples in Kyoto are inseparably 
connected, those of the Gold and Silver 
Pavilions—Kin-kaku-ji and Gin-kaku-ji, 
which stand on opposite sides of the city 
in delightful parks. Gin-kaku-ji was the 
country house of the Ashikaga Shogun, 
Yoshimasa, to which he retired towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, when he laid 
down his office without abandoning his 
aspirations. 

It gets its name from the Gin-kaku or 
Silver Pavilion, so called from the silver 
panels of its Shoji, the dividing shutters of 
its rooms. The garden is exquisitely beauti- 
ful, and the original design of So-ami is 
maintained, though of course none of the 
original trees and plants are left. This 
temple is of historical interest, not only to 
the Japanese, because it was here that 
Yoshimasa and his friend, the Buddhist 
Abbot Shu-ko, originated the solemn tea- 
drinking ceremony. Yoshimasa was nomin- 
ally abbot, and his effigy in his priestly 
robes is preserved, together with his favour- 


ite image of Buddha nearly a thousand 
years old. There are some very fine ancient 
kakemonos in the monastery. The garden of 
Kin-kaku-ji, the temple founded by his 
ancestor, Yoshimitsu, is far finer; it takes 
its name from its golden panels. Yoshi- 
mitsu, though he had shaved his head and 
assumed the garb of a Buddhist monk, 
continued to exercise his powers as Shogun. 
He bequeathed all his palace buildings to 
his monastery, but none of them remain 
except his Golden Pavilion. The garden is 
exquisitely laid out with a lake in the centre, 
containing two small stone islands in the 
form of tortoises which are particularly 
admired by the Japanese. The pavilion 
stands at the water’s edge, and the whole 
garden is a beautiful specimen of the 
fantastic Chinese gardens which are so 
appreciated in Japan. Another of its glories 
is the fir-tree trained in the shape of a junk 
in full sail; and another the little rustic cot- 
tage, for the solemn tea-drinking ceremony, 
which the great Tokugawa Shogun lyeyasu 
had erected for himself on a little wooded 
hill in 1656. Like other Kyoto temples it 
contains magnificent ancient kakemonos. 



































JAPANESE WATER PICNIC, WITH TEA-PLANTATION IN THE BACKGROUND 
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The temples of Kyoto are legion, but the 
Gi-on and the Chi-on-in must be mentioned, 
though to the tourist at all events they have 
lost their sacred character almost as much 
as the Asakusa temple at Tokyo. They 
stand immediately below the Ya-ami hotel, 
and remind one rudely of the way in which 
the Japanese are beginning to regard Kyoto 
now that it is no longer the seat of the 
Mikado. 

Where we talk of going to Paris, the 
Japanese talk of going to Kyoto. Not that 
it is as fashionable as Tokyo, which enjoys 
the combined patronage of Court and 
Cabinet and University, but because it is 
the capital of native dissipation and art, 
and the puffed-up potters and silk-weavers, 
who only make to order like our first-class 
tailors and bhootmakers, congregate most 
thickly in the ancient capital. 

Kyoto is a city unspoiled by Europe. 
There you can practise archery, and for 
the matter of that, horse-archery. Mon- 
keys, sacred or performing, can always be 
found in one of the great temples. If you 
have a bone to pick with Fortune you can 
play the Japanese Aunt Sally, which takes 
the form of throwing things at the Seven 
Gods of Wealth. You can have a jinriksha 
at old-fashioned rates. You can see con- 
jurors and acrobats, wrestlers and other 
mountebanks, and of course the inevitable 
plays, and No-dances, not to mention the 
famous Cherry-Blossom dance at the season 
of the year. Theatre Street in Kyoto is, 
after that of Osaka, the most famous in 
Japan. You know that, because it is such 
a rare place to buy rubbishy knick-knacks. 
The Miyako-dori or Cherry-Blossom dances 
are the most famous in Japan. They are 
Grand Opera to the Japanese. The ballet 
is extremely limited—in the number of its 
performers. The scenery also is limited. 
The night I went the Duke of Connaught 
was there, and in his honour the scenery 
was English. We had the Thames Em- 
bankment represented by a row of Japanese 
lanterns, probably to indicate lamp-posts 
in the Whistlerian style, and the Crystal 
Palace painted in an archaic style without 
perspective, which made it look like a bird- 
cage for breeding canaries. The dancing 
was all of superlative excellence in the 
Japanese way, which is not dancing at all. 
But every detail of the glorious costumes, 
every motion of the dancers at Kyoto, has 
historical significance, and the dresses of 
the dancers themselves, and the orchestra 
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who twang-twang on samisens and tum- 
tum on little toy cavalry drums, all belong 
to the glorious feudal era. Gentlefolk do 
not go to the theatre to see this dance, they 
go and take refreshment in the tea-house, 
which has one side entirely open to the 
dancing hall, and are waited on by gay 
little butterflies of mousmees. The tout 
ensemble is one of the prettiest sights 
conceivable. 

You can get most kinds of perform- 
ances in the Gi-on and Chi-on-in temples. 
In one of them, I forget which, there 
are a number of the great ugly Japanese 
monkeys which still range the wooded hills 
above Kobe, though I have never been 
fortunate enough to see them in their wild 
state. Both these temples are always full 
of holiday-makers, and holiday-making is 
one of the most serious occupations in the 
life of the Japanese. However poor, how- 
ever hard-worked he may be, he never fails 
to take his mousmees and his children to 
the fairs at the various temples. The Chi- 
on-in temple is very large and splendid, and 
contains one of the world’s largest and finest 
bells, which is 74 tons in weight, and nearly 
200 years old. It is hung, Japanese fashion, 
just raised from the ground, in a low 
open bell-tower. It contains of course no 
bell-clapper. Japanese bells do not have 
clappers. It is rung by slinging a beam 
against it, like an ancient Roman battering- 
ram. It is very sweet and mellow in tone. 
The vibrations it causes are extraordinary. 
One can feel the shaking in the air a fur- 
long away. One can understand a huge 
cannon causing vibrations because of the 
enormous rush of imprisoned gas when 
the projectile leaves the gun, but it is not 
so easy to understand why the mere striking 
of a hollow bronze should cause such 
tremors in the air. 

Kyoto is delightful even when, as in our 
time, it rains every day. It is so full of 
unspoiled Japanese life, has such fascinat- 
ing shops, not only the potters and silk- 
weavers, whose fame has reached Europe, 
and the great dealers in curios, but the 
small dealers who sell anything second- 
hand. I loved them better than anything 
in Japan. I found Kyoto the best place 
for collecting old-fashioned picture books, 
including illustrated manuscripts. 

Kyoto is as good as Glasgow for excur- 
sions. You can riksha out to Lake Biwa, 
famous for a race of salmon which never 
visit the sea, except in a dried and flattened 
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form in the holiday larder of Japanese 
sailors. Lake Biwa is the capital of Japa- 
nese water-life. Your Japanese adores 
water excursions, and will sit all day in a 
verandah built over the water trailing a 
line fatuously for a guileless carp, which is 
eaten alive minus its consciousness and its 
backbone, the latter extracted from a hole 
no larger than a schoolboy makes for blow- 
ing an egg. Japanese pictures of water 
picnicking are generally painted from Lake 
Biwa, whose high-wooded shores are graced 


pheenixes, and though built of wood is 
actually older than our Norman Conquest. 
It contains most interesting frescoes. The 
beautiful garden in which it stands is 
situated on the bank of the broad Ujji- 
gawa, as wild and deep and blue as the 
Limmatt where it enters Lake Zurich, and 
is the scene of the famous harakiri or 
suicide of Yoshimasa, after his disastrous 
defeat at Uji bridge. His arms and other 
relics are kept here. Nature, art and 
history combine to make Biodoin a gem. 
































THE BOAT IN WHICH H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT SLID THE“RAPIDS BELOW KYOTO 


by gloriously picturesque temples like Ishi- 
yama-dera. Here too are the bridge like 
the loops of a sea-serpent, and the great 
fir-tree which grows like a banyan and is 
2000 years old. 

The finest picnicking expedition imagin- 
able is that which leads past the tea-gardens 
of Uji and the temple of Biodoin to the 
heavenly city of Nara. Biodoin is a gem, 
standing on a beautiful lotus pond, an ex- 
quisitely airy temple representing a phoenix, 
with body and head above, and wings and 
tail below, typified in the architectural 
plan. The Hondo is surmounted by bronze 


Biodoin is surrounded with the best tea- 
plantations of Japan. The most noticeable 
feature about a first-class tea-plantation is 
that you cannot see it all, because it is 
surrounded, even roofed, with screens of 
the same kind of matting which makes 
Canton, with its million and a half of 
inhabitants, all under one roof. A Japanese 
tea-plantation, when you can see it, looks 
like a kitchen garden of full, round privet 
bushes. In the distance it is not unlike a 
vineyard where the vines are grown like 
gooseberry bushes. 

In the tea-picking season the gardens 
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are very picturesque, with the little rosy- 
faced women in their Chinese-blue cotton 
kimonos and flapping sun-bonnets. They 
make rather a picnic of the tea-picking. 
All the mousmees we saw going out tea- 
picking were very spick-and-span, though 
the tea-pickers are the hoppers of Japan. 
Tea-plantations, when they have their wind- 
screens up, look like enough to hop-gardens. 

Another favourite expedition from Kyoto 
is shooting the rapids of the Katsura 
Gawa, which are thirteen miles long and 
run between the most exquisite scenery. 
It is the best cheap excitement in the world, 
except shell-fire, which Commodore Lamb- 
ton, after his months in Ladysmith, said 
combined the maximum of excitement with 
the minimum of danger. 

Shooting the rapids runs it very close, 
because though there have been quantities 
of wrecks, no one, at any rate no Euro- 
pean, has ever lost his life in the process. 

Kyoto is the western capital of Japan, 
and was the only capital from the eighth 
century to the nineteenth. Its specialty 
is the festival, which is the “Japanese 
equivalent of the continental saint’s-day. 
There is one for nearly every day in the 
year in some part or other of Kyoto. You 
know a festival from a public holiday, 
because instead of the crossed national 
flags you have the far more picturesque 
temple banners, twenty feet long, which 
are not hung from yards, but laced down 
one side to flag-staffs—1 should say 


bamboos—and often have a whole history 
painted on them. In any case there will 
be rows of huge red lanterns at night, and 
decorations of cut bamboo foliage, the 
primary Japanese ideas of decoration. The 
finest festival at Kyoto, as at other places 
in Japan, is the Feast of the Dead, which 
they call Bon Matsuri. At Nagasaki it 
takes the form of little straw :fire-ships 
sent down the winding harbour. At Kyoto 
there are letters—Chinese letters—of fire 
on all the sea of hills which surround the 
imperial city. 

There are few places I have been so 
sorry to leave as Kyoto, amphitheatred with 
mountains and full of great temples and 
antique stately groves. It is so rich with 
Japanese life, from the wrestlers in the 
theatre street to the pilgrims from Ise 
crowding the Tokaido, the great high-road 
to Kyoto from Tokyo, down which once 
rode the Shogun in vast feudal array to 
render a hypocrite’s homage to his puppet 
Emperor. Here are the immemorial palace 
of the Mikado and the castle once brilliant 
with the courts of the Shogun. As for 
sights, there are temples in hundreds; the 
palace of the Mikado, with its gardens and 
famous decorations ; and that castle of Nijo 
built by the mighty Lyeyasu to be the Kyoto 
palace of the Shoguns—a unique specimen 
of Japanese feudal architecture, with its 
picturesque shojt and ceiling and its peer- 
less inner gateway. You go to Kyoto to 
revel in feudal Japan. 
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X.—Dinah Morris—The Mission-preacher wooed and won by Seth Bede 


** Ts there call for a loving servant, 
A messenger swift for Thee, 
A bearer of glad, good tidings? 
Here am I, Lord ; send me.” 


BOUT the trial, conversion, and execu- 
A tion of the convict, Mary Voce, a 
ballad was published, which is pre- 
served in the Nottingham Date Book. 
Though it has no literary merit and is hut 
doggerel, I think it is worthy of being re- 
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published, because it affords independent 
testimony to the accuracy of the story told 
in Dinah Morris's autobiography, and is an 
evidence of the deep interest excited by 
the case of Mary Voce among the Method- 
ist people in Nottingham. The Date Book 
is a vivid historic chronicle of passing 
events, and is often most graphic in its 
narratives. It gives a good deal of space 
to the many executions at Gallows Hill, 
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and among the rest to that of Mary Voce. 
It expresses warm commendation of the 
bold and beneficent efforts to benefit the 
culprit which were made by Miss Richards, 
Dinah Morris, and others. The poem 
begins with her emergence from the town 
gaol and then portrays the execution :— 
** When Mary from the prison came, 
A crowd had gathered round ; 
But she was not dismayed, for now 
Her heart true peace had found. 
Made happy in the love of God, 
Calmly she took her leave ; 
Jesus had eased her of her load, 
She now disdained to grieve. 
Her quickened soul so joyful was, 
So nerved by heavenly hope, 
So eager for the awful change, 


She helped to fix the rope ! 

Nor did she dread the thought to die, 
When she was led away ; 

Her heavenly looks did testify 
It was a joyful day. 

How eager were those pious souls, 
Who did on her attend, 

To point her to the Lamb of God, 
The sinner’s only Friend. 














TOWN GAOL IN NOTTINGHAM, IN WHICH HETTY 
SORRELL WAS INCARCERATED 
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TABLE MADE BY SETH BEDE NEARLY A CENTURY AGO 


Ah, how «they mourned for her distress 
With pity tried and true; 

Their weak endeavours God did bless 
And owned their labours too. 


All in a moment, as they prayed, 
Her rapt’rous voice exclaimed : 
*O, what has Jesus done for me? 

My soul He has reclaimed. 


He breaks my chains and sets me free, 
God does His love impart ; 

My load of guilt is gone, I feel 
The pardon on my heart.’ 

When to the fatal tree arrived, 
‘Mary, we're here,’ said one ; 

‘Well, bless the Lord,’ she then replied 
In a triumphant tone. 

Then to the standers-by she said, 
‘I pray you warning take ; 

Although I hang upon this tree, 
Jesus my soul will take.’ 

And when the fatal cap was drawn, 
She must no longer stay : 

‘Glory, glory,’ still she cried, 
And then was launched away. 


“Ts not this a brand plucked from the fire? 
Glory, glory be to Jesus.” 

Of the thousands who gazed at the 
execution of Mary Voce, it would never 
occur to any of them, that the scene 
enacted before their eyes, related by one of 
the actors in the tragedy, would fasten 
upon the plastic genius of a great author 
and take its place in one of the finest 
fictions ever given to the world. Let it be 
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remembered, however, that Mary Voce is 
entirely different from Hetty Sorrell. Be- 
tween the one and the other there is little 
semblance. The dread experiences of Mary 
Voce supply but the barest outline of sug- 
gestion—that is all. The vain, fascinating 
farmer's niece, Hetty, moves in quite 
another plane and is of entirely different 
mould. The tragedy of the former was but 
the peg on which the story of the latter 
was hung, nevertheless, it is Mary Voce, 
and in all likelihood another unnamed 
person, who served to suggest to the author 
her character of Hetty Sorrell. Be this as 
it may, the experiences won in the prison 
and at the execution had a most potent in- 
fluence upon the mind of Dinah Morris. 
This she sets before us in emphatic and 
simple language :— 

‘* At this awful spot (Gallows Hill) I lost a great 
deal of the fear of man, which, to me, had been a 
great hindrance for a long time. I felt that if 
God would send me to the uttermost parts of the 
earth I would go, and at intervals felt I could em- 
brace a martyr’s flames. Oh! this burning love of 
God, what will it not endure? I could not think I 
had an enemy in the world. I am certain I en- 
joyed that salvation, that if they had smote me on 
the one cheek I could have turned to them the 
other also. I lived 

‘The life of Heaven above, 

All the life of glorious love.’ 
I seemed to myself to live betwixt heaven and 
earth. Iwas not in heaven because of my body, nor 
upon earth because of my soul; earth was a scale! 
to heaven, and all I tasted was God. I could pray 
without ceasing and in everything give thanks. If I 
wanted to know anything, I only had to ask and it 
was given, generally ina moment. Whether I was 
in the public street, or at my work, or in my 
private room, I had continual intercourse with my 
God, and many, I think I may say hundreds of 
times, He shone upon His Word, and showed me 
the meaning thereof so as to furnish me with suffi- 
cient matter to speak to poor sinners for a suitable 
length of time.’ 


A good deal came to be made of Dinah 
Morris’s experiences in the prison cell aud 
at the gallows-tree. On the day of the 
execution Halifax Place Chapel was crowded 
for a special service. The superintendent 
minister, Mr. Kane, preached to the people, 
and Mr. Taft, the second minister, who had 
taken some part in the prison ministrations, 
gave a narrative illustrating the work of 
Divine grace on the mind of the doomed 
sufferer. Dinah Morris’s name got abroad 
among the Methodists, and an invitation 
was brought to her to go to Tutbury, for 
the purpose of relating her experiences and 


1 A series of steps, a means of ascending. 
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conducting religious services. The spirit 
in which she entered on this mission was 
truly apostolic. Some friends had brought 
the letter of invitation to her at the Halifax 
Place love-feast, whereupon she determined 
to accept it. “I clearly saw that my time 
was come, and that I must go, not confer- 
ring with flesh and blood. I fixed the time 
to be there, and a local 


friends there. To this place she had travelled 
by coach, for there were no railways then. 
Here she had new manifestations. Of one 
of them she says: “I retired again (for 
prayer), and how long I continued I do not 
know, but the Lord was pleased to show 
me His glory in such a manner as He never 
dia before. The room was filled with angels 





preacher published it for 
me to speak. What I felt 
that day I never can de- 
scribe, I could neither sit 
nor stand, the worth of 
souls was so laid upon me. 
I believe I felt something 
of the passion of my 
blessed Lord, but He sup- 
ported me. I likewise saw 
in the night-seasons the 
places I must speak in, 
the roads to some of those 
places, the people I must 
speak to, and the things 
on which I must stand, 
together with the opposi- 
tion I must meet with.” 
This kind of second-sight 
accompanied her through 
life. There are many in- 
cidents narrated concern- 
ing her inward foreshow- 
ing of things which were 
to happen to her. She 
had a kind of prophetic 
vision of events relating 
to her work which is well 
attested, and we need not 
suppose that such experi- 
ences are peculiar to Dinah 
Morris. With some finely- 
wrought souls there are 
mystic powers which carry 














us into a realm above the 
commonplace experiences 
of life, and there may be 
in all of us possibilities of 
mental impression which we have scarcely 
fathomed as yet. There lies within and 
around us a spiritual universe of mystery and 
wonder which we have not fully explored. 
Dinah Morris was now living in a sphere of 
profound and ecstatic feeling. Her spiritual 
exercises were of the most exalted character, 
and the invitation to Tutbury served to in- 
tensify them. It was ina whirl of rapturous 
excitement she started on her way. She 
halted at Derby to visit her Methodist 


ILAM HALL, ILAM, STAFFORDSHIRE 


Formerly the residence of the late Right Hon. R. W. Hanbury. 


and my soul with the glory of God. I felt 


‘ The speechless awe that dares not move, 
And all the silent heaven of love.’ 


I went on my way rejoicing to the place 
appointed.” 

Doubtless this place would be Tutbury. 
It would seem that the invitation which 
had been sent to her did not emanate from 
the official authorities in the Burton-on- 
Trent Circuit to which Tutbury belonged, 
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nor had it been endorsed by them, and even 
from the first there was opposition. The 
young minister and the Circuit Steward 
busied themselves to hinder her work. 
They did not wholly succeed, but they con- 
trived to raise a tempest, to excite suspicion 
and generate antipathy. Four months 
were spent in this evangelistic mission. 
Dinah Morris was gladly welcomed by the 
simple-hearted Methodist folk in many 
places of the Burton Circuit, but was every- 


and Dinah Morris 


dence that the people she had laboured 
among would gladly have retained her, but 
the Circuit was being embroiled and she 
meekly returned, smarting in spirit, to her 
daily occupation as a lace-mender, and was 

cordially welcomed by her employers. 
There were well-to-do friends who offered 
her shelter and comfort, if she would only 
tarry with them. One family, in which a 
home was offered, resided in the familiar 
hamlet of Griffy Dam. Another home 
was set before her which was 








ILAM CHURCH ROCK, OR *‘ DOVEDALE CHURCH ” 


where pursued by the disaffected officials. 
Her meetings were held in chapels, farm- 
houses, cottages, and often in the open air. 
“Many were brought to the Lord in the 
Burton Circuit who nobly stood by their 
Master’s cause, and some have fallen asleep 
in Jesus, among whom you may find a Mr. 
John Ordish, in the July Magazine, 1822. 
Those were blessed days. I can scarcely 
think of them without weeping.” But the 
opposition at last prevailed. With some 
strait-laced persons the best of work must 
be discounted if it be not done after their 
preconceived pattern. There is good evi- 
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situated in the Leek Circuit, in 
Staffordshire, showing that her fame 
had already travelled far. Here a 
Mr. Gould, of Brown Hill, was her 
would-be host. On examining A 
Brief History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Methodism in the Leek 
» Circuit, by the Rev. J. B. Dyson, I 
found the name of this same Mr. R. 
Gould, of Brown Hill, and discovered 
that he was a farmer in the parish 
of Warslow, that he was a devoted 
Methodist, and cherished a church 
in his own house. Dinah Morris 
would not accept these offers of 
gratuitous hospitality. She was too 
self-reliant and independent to admit 
of such a thing—hence her return 
to Nottingham. She shall speak for 
herself :— 





““T had a great desire to go to the 
heathen and preach to them the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. And if I had had 
a sufficient fortune I certainly should have 
gone, but I had not, and that was the 
hindrance, as I disliked nothing so much 
as living upon the people. I used to work 
at my mending of lace till two or three 
o'clock in the morning that I might be 
furnished with money and clothes, that I 
might not be a burden to any one. This 
I did with great pleasure. I had one of 
the best places in the town. I had very 
good wages and could earn fourteen or 
fifteen shillings a week, and did not, as some may 
have supposed, go out for loaves and fishes, nor for 
a husband, as I then believed I should never be 
married to any one. No, Christ was ‘all the world 
to me.’” 


Soon after the Tutbury episode she 
received an invitation to preach in Ash- 
bourne—probably in the autumn of 1802. 
To her and to Seth Bede this was a memor- 
able visit. It is at this time we find Dinah 
Morris introduced to the district with which 
her life was thenceforward to be so closely 
associated. For travellers, Ashbourne is the 
gate of Dovedale. Its magnificent parish 
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church is called the cathedral of the Peak. 
George Eliot says it is one of the finest 
parish churches in the country. It is a 
stately sanctuary, chaste and beautiful. 
Easily reached from Ashbourne, and, close 
by the entrance to Dovedale, there is one 
of the most charming and picturesque 
villages in England. Its name is Ilam. 
In the newspapers it has recently come into 
notice, because it was there that the late 
Mr. R. W. Hanbury, M.P., had his country 
seat, and there, after his lamented death 
in London, his body was 


It is quite possible that, during her first 
visit to Ashbourne, Dinah Morris may have 
preached at Ellastone, as portrayed in Adam 
Bede, although I can find no positive 
witness that she did so. It is much more 
likely that she ministered at Snelstone, but 
quite certain that she conducted services at 
Ashbourne and attracted large congrega- 
tions. The old Methodist Chapel, as I 
remember it sixty years ago, is now a seed 
warehouse, and there is a modern church 
in another part of the town where the 





conveyed to its burial. 
Ilam Hall was built for 
its former proprietor, Mr. 
Jesse Watts Russell, J.P., 
by one William Evans, a 
nephew of Adam Bede, 
who succeeded to the 
business of builder, which 
the uncle had originated 
in Ellastone. The Hall 
is a fine piece of work and 
occupies a romantic situa- 
tion. The estate attached 
to it includes one side of 
Dovedale. Among its rock 
scenery is the collection of 
The Twelve Apostles, and 
the perpendicular block, 
draped with ivy, which 
goes by the name of Dove- 
dale church. There is « 
cross and fountain in the 
village, erected to the 
memory of Mrs. Watts 
Russell, a lady who, in a 
more exalted sphere of 
life, cherished the philan- 
thropic sympathies which 











were so marked a feature 
in the life of Dinah 
Morris. How well I 
recollect the lamentations of the whole 
country-side over her early decease. Her 
husband caused the cool, clear water, taken 
from springs in the limestone rocks of the 
overshadowing hill, to be conveyed to a 
fountain in the centre of the village, over 
which a pure Gothic monument was erected 
as her memorial. The sparkling liquid 
bubbles up in never-failing supply, and 
here is the lady’s epitaph : 
“Free as for all these crystal waters flow, 

Her gentle eyes would weep for others’ woe; 

Dried is that fount, but long may this endure, 

To be a well of comfort to the poor.” 








ASHBOURNE PARISH CHURCH 


Methodists of these days assemble. The 
associations of the old building are still 
very sacred, and it was in connexion with 
the church which for many years had 
its home therein, that Dinah Morris 
commenced her blessed labours in these 
parts. Wirksworth, and the villages sur- 
rounding it, the scene of life-long labours, 
lies just over the hills, a few miles away. 
It was here that Seth Bede’s heart was 
won, as he himself shall tell us. ‘“ The 
members of my class (at Snelstone) invited 
me to go to Ashbourne to hear a very 
pious female, Elizabeth Tomlinson (Dinah 
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Morris), of Nottingham. ‘Truly it may be 
said of her, that she was a burning and 
shining light. She preached with great 
power and unction to a very large congrega- 
tion. Her doctrine was clear and good, 
her piety unrivalled; simplicity, love and 
meekness were blended in her, and her 
whole heart was in her work. She was 
made instrumental in the conversion of 
many we know, but the morning of the 
resurrection will reveal more.” 

We are compelled to believe that the 
visit of Dinah was protracted, and that 
Seth had more than one opportunity to 
see, to wonder and admire. We may feel 
sure that it was not with him, as Robert 
Burns confesses it was in his case, with 
regard to another young lady— 

‘* In preachin’ time sae meek she stan’s, 

Sae saintly and sae bonnie, O ; 
I canna get a glimpse o’ grace, 
For stealing looks at Nannie, 0.” 

Seth missed no spiritual grace in his 
manly passion for Dinah, and their contro- 
versy about marrying was the only one 
they ever had. Her primary notion was 
that she should give herself unreservedly 
to Christian service, which was her con- 
trolling passion. It was no part of her 
life-plan to be encumbered with family 
ties. She thought she had, like some 
other women she knew, a loftier call. In 
answer to all this Seth was able to plead 
the grave, hindrances which had impeded 
her mission in the Burton Circuit. To 
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Dinah Morris this had been a 
bitter experience. Seth was in full 
sympathy with her heavenly call. 
He would stand between her gentle 
soul and the chill blast of official 
opposition. He would be her brave 
knight, her chivalrous Greatheart, 
her glad fellow-worker in all 
Christian service. He could toil 
for their joint livelihood at his own 
smart handicraft as a carpenter 
and joiner, and she should have full 
liberty to preach the gospel and 
win souls. In one of my journeys 
to Wirksworth I was shown a 
table actually made by Seth Bede, 
a little later than this period of his 
history, and it is still strong and 
beautiful, now carried off to the 
north of England by a Derbyshire 
young lady as part of her marriage 
portion. Dinah at last gave heed 
to Seth’s plea, though not without 
some misgivings, and he himself shall tell 
the story of their union. 

** When I was twenty-six we were united in holy 
matrimony at St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham. I 
found her a help-meet in spiritual things as well as 
in temporal matters, and she very often stirred up 
the gift of God within me. She did me good and 
not evil all the days of her life. She laboured 
more abundantly than I, and held up my hands 
very often in the good work. Wherever she went 
she preached the glad tidings to sinners, ever ready 
to do her Master's will. Indeed, it was her meat 
and drink. She never neglected her domestic 
duties, she was clever and industrious, a good wife 
and an exceeding tender-hearted mother. I very 
much regret that her holy and valuable life was 
not printed, as her gifts and graces were great and 
extraordinarv.” 

This is Seth Bede’s view of it after it had 
subsisted in unbroken charity for forty-six 
years, and after nine years of widowerhood ; 
and we have Dinah Morris’s view also, after 
twenty-two years of their united life. She 
says— 

“IT could not see my way to marry, and only 
eternity can clear up this point to me ; however, I 
am fully persuaded that I could not have had a 
more suitable companion, as he loved the Lord’s 
blessed work from his heart, and did not only 
preach himself but made every way he possibly could 





Jor me. Blessed be the Lord, I felt the very day I 


married, as though I married not; I was able to 
pursue my way, and at every convenient oppor- 
tunity to speak in the name of the Lord. I met 
with very little persecution or opposition when J 
had a friend to plead my cause. The work of God 
broke out, and we had most powerful times.” 

Never was there more perfect oneness 
between wedded souls than between Seth 
Bede and Dinah Morris. 
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ICILY is verit- 
ably a Para- 
dise, and yet 

it includes within 
its borders more 
than one veritable 
Inferno. 

There clings to 
the mind of many 
an English traveller 
the idea that Sicily 
is still the land of 
brigands, and worse 
still of vermin. The 
delightful hotels, 
palm and _ flower 
embedded, at Paler- 
mo and Syracuse, at 
Catania, Taormina 
or Messina will soon 
disabuse the tour- 
ist’'s mind of this 














antiquated idea on PICKET OF OUR MOUNTS WITH GUARDS 
his landing upon 
Sicilian soil. And it was with that sense of pleasure 


But many a tourist who visits these spots that always accompanies the knowledge of 
doubts the policy of venturing boldly inland our opportunity of doing something a little 
into the sulphur districts, where the yellow out of the common, that I accepted the 
wealth of the island is dug out from Etna’s invitation of my good host, the young 
laboratories. Prince Pietro Lanza di Scalea, to accom- 
pany him on an expedition 
to his sulphur mines in the 
centre of the island. Here 
we should indeed be far 
away from Tourist Sicily, 
and we should see the 
people in their home and 
working life. 

Early on a_ glorious 
morning in April we 
started on the first part of 
our journey, which was by 
train; on from Palermo 
past Roccapalumba into 
the uplands, all this _hill- 
country fruitful with corn 
and beans; we were above 
the orange and lemon 
districts. On up past 
Marianopoli, where we 
saw trains of mules with 





TWO CITIZENS OF MUSSOMELI sulphur sacks and men 
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in hooded long cloaks like monks driving 
them. Still upward we climbed, getting 
now into a higher region less cultivated, 
on to Caltanissetta, and above us on the 
hillside were reddish-brown huts, as it 
were a little hill-town, but we were now 
in the sulphur district, and these were the 
mine workings. The little station was filled 
with sulphur, and carabiniers with their 
guns came on board the train; up through 
olive-trees now we passed, a train off the line 
helping to prove the primitiveness of the 
railway arrangements, the fields on either 
side rich with purple soulla, green corn, 


some six hundred workpeople; the depth 
below the surface was some five hundred to 
six hundred feet through the formation of 
sulphur and chalk. 

On our arrival at the mines the fumes of 
the burning sulphur were terrible; the air 
was filled with it unless we got to windward 
of the furnaces ; and the nearly nude figures 
of the men swarming about the pit’s mouth 
gave a vivid realisation of the old idea of 
Hades. 

There was no cage wherewith to descend 
into the lower regions, but a flat board on 
which we stood, and slowly, very slowly, 

we sank down into 











the darkness, a 
scent of sulphur 
pervading the 
shaft; but we soon 
left the thick fumes 
of the furnaces 
above us, and 
seemed to. sink 
into purer air. 

At last we halted 
and stepped out 
into a great vault, 
from whence led 
narrow, dark, 
grooved passages ; 
from these issued 
gleams of light, 
thin smoke, dull 
booms of explo- 
sions, and low 
groans as of men 
in agony. 








ENTRANCE TO SULPHUR MINES 


Note Greek with jar in use. Author is the fifth figure on left. 
Prince Pietro Lanza di Scalea next but one, in cap. 


and yellow mustard. At St. Cataldo we 
left the train and took to carriages, for at 
present there was a driving road, and our 
party drove on, two outriders or village 
guards with guns ahead and two carabiniers 
behind. We passed sulphur-laden carts 
coming down from the mines, and men in 
grey plaids and women bearing water-vases 
as did the Greek women of old. 

But we soon left the carriages and took 
to horseback, our party now increased to 
over a dozen and a half; a dozen Gardes 
Champétres had joined our cavalcade, the 
two carabiniers always bringing up the 
rear. ; 

The mines we were bound for employed 
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lt was curiously 
weird, but we went 
on through a low 
tunnel and came 
out into a vaulted 
chamber, where were groups of nude figures 
lit by flickering candles and little lamps. 
They were round a line of little trucks 
filled with the ore, one piece I picked off a 
truck being almost pure rock sulphur of a 
light gold hue. 

A little further we penetrated into this 
strange scene, the scent and sounds and 
sights of which were as the Inferno, save 
no flames issued around us; and up little 
passages in the rock above us we saw men 
boring for blasting. And now we knew 
whence came the sad groans, for as they 
bored and drove home the borers, they 
groaned as though in agony of spirit. 

The little boys also who bear the sulphur 
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To the Sulphur Mines of Sicily 


to the trucks as they creep along groan, and 
this gives the strange effect of misery and 
anguish that so adds to the effect of the 
scene. 

A law has been passed to prevent boys of 
tender years working in these mines, but 
the people evade the law, and this custom 
of making these sad moaning noises adds 
to the idea of the terror of the work. 

The faces of the men as we saw them 
here, lit up by the dim glimmer, seemed full 
of sadness but intelligent. One man had 
a red handkerchief bound turban-fashion 
round his head, another wore a brilliant 
red cap, others grey Phrygian caps above 
their brown, nude, lithe bodies. 

The heat was tremen- 


and a sweet biscuit, and as it was now 
4.30 P.M., we were quite ready for this 
pleasant meal. We were to go through 
curious experiences ere dinner-time. 

A marvellous view of the centre of Sicily 
was had from the roof of this hunting- 
lodge; peak after peak of mountains, a vast 
view, but no water. We went into the 
cottages of the peasants, who live in the 
same rooms as their horses and cows; “ for 
suppose some animal was taken ill! what 
would they do if they were not near?” 

We were soon in the saddle again for a 
long ride into the little town of Mussomeli, 
for which district our host was a deputy in the 
Italian parliament, his father being a Senator. 





dous, save where an air- 
shaft brought down rushes 
of cool air. The men 
carry plaids to wrap round 
them when they ascend to 
the surface. 

A frequent coughing 
gave one an idea of chest 
complaint, but that we 
were told was the sulphur, 
and that these mines were 
not so unhealthy as coal 
mines. 

The work is done in 
eight-hour shifts, six days 
a week, and the men earn 
about three franes a day, 
and the boys about one- 
fourth (say 2s. 6d. and 8d.). 

It was a relief to rise 


id 





once again to the surface 
of the earth, and we gave 
up too close an inspection 
of the furnaces; we had inhaled enough 
sulphur already, and our clothes were 
covered with sulphurous spots, and the 
silver in our pockets had turned black. 

We got a photograph of the men before 
leaving, but they hastily clad themselves, 
one or two only remaining in their semi- 
nude working attire. 

We soon made our way down the moun- 
tain side to where our horses were picketed 
and our guards awaited us, and away we 
rode up moorland tracks and river-beds, up 
over craggy hillsides, reminding one of a 
stag hunt in the Lorna Doone country, 
until we came to a hunting-lodge of our 
host’s, where a breakfast awaited us; and as 
the Sicilians have a custom of starting out 
in the morning upon only one cup of coffee 





PEASANTS IN FRONT OF THEIR HOUSES 


On we rode until nightfall, our guards in 
front and behind, with their rifles across 
their saddle-pummels, and not carelessly 
slung over their backs. 

It was a glorious night, the soft, pure, 
mountain air filled with the pale golden 
light of a full moon; but at last ahead of us 
was heard a shot. “ V’ld les brigands,” was 
the cry of the leader; but a rocket soared 
into the air from a mighty towering pile of 
rock, then a cannon-shot reverberated in 
the hills, and ahead of us we saw more 
fireworks; it was the peasants’ signals we 
were coming, and their greeting to us as 
we rode into the quaint little hill-town 
between lines of fire and shouting peasants, 
on into the old chateau belonging to our 
host. 
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BY F. C. TILNEY 








N these days of 
“ snap - shotting,”’ 
when the skill of 
exposing a plate 
is reduced to the 
mere act of press- 
ing a button, it is 
good to know that 
there lies within 
reach of every 

amateur a field for his labours wherein he 

may press his button to some advantage. 

If he would live down his sobriquet of 
“camera fiend,” he must certainly find 
some other incentive to work than that of 
lavishly “ potting’ harmless citizens and 
multiplying villascapes. Little profit comes 
of doing to-day what thousands did yester- 
day and what thousands will do to-morrow, 
and even that little goes to the dealer and 
the manufacturer. 

The young man in the street uses his 
camera as wantonly as he would use a 
catapult or an air-gun in the back-garden. 
Should he grow out of such barbarity, his 
racial instincts for sport are partly satisfied 
by the perpetration of family groups. Every 
one knows those groups. They are all alike, 
with their front row of large feet and back 
row of small faces, and their background 
thrown far away behind by a violent per- 
spective. 

Instead of filling albums with such 
records, the amateur may, if he will, spend 
less money, achieve more informing results, 
and satisfy at the same time, and in a real 
way, his love for sport. He may betake 
himself to woods and meadows. The 
exercise will improve his health, and the 
practice of a sharp look-out will increase 
his store of natural facts. There, his pictures 
will be freed from the natural monotony 
and ugliness of suburban surroundings. 
Having a definite aim, he will be careful 
not to cheapen his hobby by valueless 
exposures. His pictures will be fewer, but 
each one will be worth more than countless 
back-garden “shots.” All this is possible 
to the photographer who is willing to submit 
himself to the charm of a naturalist’s life 
and become a minor Gilbert White. 

The photographic works of the brothers 
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Kearton, of Pike, Lodge and others, is well 
known and much valued. These energetic 
and resourceful men have directed their 
attention for the most part to the wild 
birds of this country, but another naturalistic 
photographer has now arisen who has made 
it his business tocatch the smaller mammals, 
the reptiles, fish and insects amidst their 
true surroundings and in their characteristic 
attitudes. This gentleman—Mr. Douglas 
English-—has written a quite delightful 
book upon his own aims and efforts, and in 
it he makes clear the difference that exists 
between the “stalking” photography as 
practised by the Keartons, Lodge and 
others, and his own methods, which he 
terms “ photography of natural objects by 
control.” 

The more exciting class of work is prob- 
ably the former, where all sorts of disguises 
have been resorted to for the purpose of 
hiding both camera and operator from the 
quick glance of shy birds. Mr. Lodge has 
already made it possible for a heron to 
photograph itself by treading upon a spring 
that releases a shutter, the human operator 
being far away and otherwise engaged. 

The methods of Mr. English are, how- 
ever, not so elaborate. Instead of stalking 
he brings the camera to the sitter. This 
of course implies that his sitters are for the 
most part small 
enough to be easily 
handled. In photo- 
graphing a _ grass- 
hopper, for instance, 
he tells us that he 
selected a tall grass 
stem, focussed it, 
then caught a grass- 
hopper and placed 
him upon it, where 
he “ looked pleasant 
and kept _ still” 
whilst the exposure 
was made. A dor- 
mouse was secured 
young and_ then 
tamed. In Mr. 
English’s picture of 
him the softness of 
the fur and the 
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brightness of the eyes of the little fellow 
are marvels of lighting and exposure. 

The Great Bat, Small Bat, Hedgehog, 
Mole, Shrew, Water-shrew, Fox, Stoat, 
Weasel, Badger, Otter, Squirrel, Dor- 
mouse, Wood-mouse, Field-mouse or Vole, 
Common Mouse, Brown Rat, Water-rat 
or Vole, Hare and Rabbit, are twenty 
species, says Mr. English, of which not 
more than a dozen can be said to be so 
common as to be seen without the trouble 
of looking for them, whilst the number of 
those which one can expect to see by day- 
light, as opposed to twilight or moonlight, 
can be counted on one hand. For this and 
many other reasons he almost invariably 
employs time exposures. His camera is of 
the simplest type, and all his success appears 
to be due to knowledge of his subject, to 
never-ending patience, and toready resource. 

It appears that the bicyclist or the occu- 
pant of a drifting canoe are the most likely 
to be fortunate in finding subjects, since 
their method of progression is at once 
noiseless and almost actionless. 

For the portrayal of fishes and some 
kinds of reptiles it is of course necessary 
to have some sort of receptacle wherein the 
subject can be confined in its natural ele- 
ment during exposure. 

The stoat, weasel, squirrel, and water- 
vole, particularly the latter, are the easiest 
to get close to. Bats are easily procured, 
and being in day-time more than half 
asleep, are not troublesome subjects. ‘The 
pipistrelle,” says Mr. English, “ was one of 
several who selected the dinner-hour during 
hot weather to enter the room by the open 
window. He was secured in a butterfly-net, 
and spent the remainder of the night in a 
Bryant and May’s match-box. Morning 
found him so sleepy that several pictures 
were secured of him in various attitudes, 
including the typical head-downwards pose.” 

All animals, when not in action, have one 
or two characteristic attitudes which may 
be said to be typical, and it is for the occur- 
rence of these that the photographer should 
wait. At such times the creature is free 
from apprehension and constraint, and is 
therefore not likely to move for an appreci- 
able time. It is dlso part of the business 
of life of some animals of prey to remain 
absolutely motionless for a very consider- 
able time—the toad, for instance. The 
heron will likewise stand for an hour with 
its feet in the water as if he were already 
stuffed objectively, and not actually attempt- 
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ing that process subjectively. It is surprising 
how often, by the exercise of a little patience 
and foresight, fairly long time-exposures 
may be made upon animals that, in the 
popular uninformed mind, are of the most 
volatile kind. In cases where the subject 
has to be first caught or handled, as in the 
case of insects or the smaller mammalia, it 
frequently remains still after being placed 
in position—awaiting further developments 
of the situation, so to speak. The photo- 
grapher will, moreover, soon come to 
recognise the settling down operations that 
precede the long spell of the characteristic 
attitude. 

In the case of the more active and 
dangerous kinds, the sitters must of course 
be first secured and then imprisoned. Mr. 
English, in his book, gives particulars of a 
kind of cage- 
studio, invented 
and made by 
himself. It is a 
large packing- 
case, lined with 
plaster of Paris 
in a rounded 
manner to avoid 
rectangular cor- 
ners. Each end 
of the case has a 
hole to admit 
the lens. Two 
pieces of heavy From “‘ Photography for Naturalists” 
glass, contrived 
to join up or 
slide apart, form the lid, and a third drops 
perpendicularly between them. The box 
is filled with sand, stones, moss, plants, or 
whatever makes the natural environment 
of the creature. Should he, after being 
introduced, be frantically wild, he is left to 
calm down and feel more at home. It may 
be necessary when photographing to push 
the perpendicular partition of glass towards 
him, so as to restrict his movements. Mr. 
English’s attempt to take a picture of a 
brown rat in the first experimental studio 
of this sort is like a chapter out of Mayne 
Reid, so full is it of adventure and the 
cunning of both parties. 

To anglers, or the friends of anglers, the 
photography of fish may be a more easy 
accomplishment. Before the advent of 
photography it was scarcely possible to 
know what a live fish actually looked like. 
Dead, dying, or, worse still, stuffed speci- 
mens were the only models available to 
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draughtsmen, who were, moreover, 
not at all times careful about minor 
details. To this must be added the 
fact that it was all but impossible 
for them to render with any ac- 
curacy the true shape and contour 
of a fish in the water, for the obvious 
reason that there would rarely be 
time to make more than a rapid 
sketch of a specimen moving about 
in an aquarium. A change in the 
shape of a fish takes place immediately 
upon its removal from the water, and 
continues until the stages of death 
and corruption are reached. When 
one thinks of the care and length of 
time expended on the laborious draw- 
ings for natural history illustrations of 
past days, it is easily imagined how 
far they must have been from a living 
presentment. A further evil exists in 
the fact that, the original drawings and By photography the fish is portrayed at 
engravings being very costly, mechanical the river-side or on board ship. An air- 
reproductions of them have been borrowed tight tank made by clamping a piece of 
again and again for illustrations of similar glass each side of a rubber tube lying in a 
works. U-shape constitutes the only necessary 
appliance. It is filled with 
water taken from the same 
source as is the fish itself. 
It must be wide enough to 
give the subject room enough 
to swim, and must. be 
screened from distracting re- 
flections upon the glass. 
Carefully and _ delicately 
handled, the fish takes no 
harm, though a_ prolonged 
sitting may occasionally 
bring on exhaustion, in 
which case he is supplied 
with fresh water or put back 
to his own home, or he may 
be revived by a few drops of 
brandy added to the water. 
Domestic pets, sheep, or 
farm - yard occupants—all 
these offer no real difficulty. 
Success depends mainly 
upon points of ordinary 
technique, with which this 
article does not deal; but 
not a little upon skill, dex- 
terity and adroitness in 
catching the characteristic 
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varieties at large in the country, it will be 
found advantageous to take the human 
inhabitants into friendly confidence. By 
eliciting the experience, the information 
and the assistance of those who have seen 
and hunted dumb animals all their lives, 
much time will be saved and much dis- 
appointment avoided, whilst results will 
be fuller and finer. 

Can any one conceive a hobby more 
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profitable? Every record, however humble, 
is of appreciable value. Naturalistic pho- 
tography is indeed a fresh field, having 
novelty of the most exhilarating kind, 
to wit, the breaking of new scientific 
ground. The wonderful and beautiful ex- 
amples exhibited at the New Gallery during 
the Royal Photographic Society’s exhi- 
bition are sufficient evidence of the im- 
portance of this branch of the art and of 


informing, more engrossing and more _ the appreciation it is duly winning. 
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A £55 Shell, and the Common Limpet 


BY 


HE creature that possesses a shell of 
such great value deserves more than 
a commonplace name. 

In this instance the name is quite out 
of the common, and long enough to please 
any writer of labels for museum specimens. 
It is known as Plewrotomaria Adansoniana, 
twenty-four letters in all! Throughout 
both words we are told to sound the letter 
“a” as in “ah.” 

There is this satisfaction in repeating a 
few times the dual name of this creature, it 
becomes very easy and somewhat musical. 
Some one has said, and I agree with him, 
that when a person feels cross and wants 
“to let off steam,” the repetition six or a 
dozen times of the title of this specimen 
would produce harmless results on both 
listeners and on the individual himself. 

Animals of the Pleurotomaria class are 
muscular and very strong, and as their 
abode is away down among the rocks at 
considerable depths in the ocean waters, it 
is not an easy matter to loosen them and 
to “land” them without doing damage to 
their shells. Possibly for these reasons so 
few shells of this particular kind have been 
found. 

Great interest is attached to the 
finding of the very few that are 
known. 

About forty years ago it was 
the general opinion that all the 
Pleurotomaria shells had be- 
come extinct. 


The fossil represent- 
atives even were never 
found in unlimited 


numbers, like those of 


many other shell- 
fish. 

In 1885 Dr. 
Woodward, F.R.s., 
announced the 
number of fossil 
specimens as 
1156. Of these, 


226 belonged to 
British rocks. 


Some value must PLEUROTOMARIA ADANSONIANA 


be : attached to After. R. Damon 
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creature when even the exact number of 
its fossil remains is known to science. 

It was in 1855 that the first known 
living specimen was taken up by M. Beau, 
off the island of Marie Galante. This 
shell is known as Pleuwrotomaria Quoyana, 
and the “find”? made no small commotion 
among the conchologists and geologists of 
the time. It was purchased in 1873 by 
Miss de Burgh, of London, for £25, a price 
that has ever since been considered very 
cheap indeed, although the height of the 
shell is not one-third that of the P. 
Adansoniana now under notice. 

In the French Journal of Conchology 
for 1861, a description is given of another 
shell, Adansoris, which is three inches in 


height. This example, however, is not 
perfect. The third that came to light, in 


1882, was a perfect specimen. It is a little 
larger than the preceding, and was picked 
up off Guadaloupe. 

One or two specimens have been obtained 
from Japanese waters, and one from the 
waters around the Moluccas. 

From all known sources the total mem- 
bers of the Plewrotomaria family amount 
to fourteen, which are divided under six 
species. 

The fact that only fourteen of these 
shells are known will, in some 
measure, account for their value in 
the estimation of collectors and 

Museum curators. 

This, the fourteenth speci- 
men, was purchased by Mr. 
Damon of Weymouth. 

Having seen it when it 
was in that gentleman’s 
possession, I am able to 
give some particulars 

as to its dimensions, 

etc. Mr. Damon had 
plaster - casts made 
from the original. 
These were 
coloured and 

decorated by a 

skilful artist, so 

that it was not 

an easy matter 

to distinguish 
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between the casts and the natural pro- 
duction. 

The original shell may now be seen in 
the national collection in the Natural 
History Museum. 

It is a matter of surprise to me that 
there is no description of it in its case, nor 
anything to direct the attention of the 
public to its extreme value. 

It was purchased by the authorities for 
£55. 

Perhaps the curators, not wishing to 
provoke ill-will among the specimens, do 
not single out one lest they should hurt 
the susceptibilities of the many other 
treasures they possess; or possibly they 
wish to teach these rare representatives of 
Natural History that modesty is becoming, 
and that real value needs no trumpeting. 

This particular shell is the largest but 
one among the known series. Its height 
and width are about six inches and a half, 
while the characteristic fissure extends 
round the shell to a length of nearly ten 
inches. 

The shell has a groundwork of colour 
approaching a flesh-tint, on which are 
irregular markings of red and orange. 

The markings on the first found speci- 
men—the Quoyana—are in square patches. 

Among the shells classed as “‘ Cones,” of 
which quite 400 distinct kinds are known, 
some specimens are so brilliantly and beau- 
tifully marked that they fetch £50 apiece. 

Some shells realise even more than this 
amount, so that we need not consider the 
Adansoniana to be unique among shells in 
the matter of value. 

Should the promised submarine boat do 
all its inventor intends it to do in the way 
of exploration of the bottom of the sea, 
we may reasonably expect specimens of 
Pleurotomaria, of Conus Gloria Maris, of 
rare Wentle-traps, of Spondylus, and of 
still rarer forms of life, in such abundance 
that a still greater taste for, and knowledge 
of, Nature may take hold of the minds of 
the people. 

Referring to our illustration, we observe 
that the outer lip exhibits a wide slit. It 
is of interest to notice that from the early 
stages of the shell-growth a slit has been 
present, but it is gradually filled up as the 
creature and the shell grow larger, whorl 
after whorl is added, and as the slit is 
filled, so a ridge appears in spiral order 
from the top whorl to the extremity of 
this peculiar opening. 
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The shell is nacreous on the inside. It 
would be a culpable error to remove the 
outer surface of the shell for the purpose 
of exposing any other inherent beauty it 
may possess. 

The forms of the shells of this group 
of creatures vary considerably. They are 
generally coiled up into an elevated spiral, 
and are somewhat flattened underneath, 
sometimes the base is convex. The horny 
operculum is always present. 

As a fossil the oldest known specimens 
are found in the Upper Cambrian rocks. 

When a collection of shells is brought 
home from tropical seas and oceans, it is 
well to learn the value of them. 

Not many years ago a basket of shells 
was taken to a dealer and surrendered for 
a small sum. 

The dealer saw one specimen at the 
bottom of the basket which was worth 
many pounds. His delight nearly caused 
him to express his surprise at the modest 
sum asked, but he kept his countenance 
and the shell. It was a fine specimen of 
Pleurotomaria. 

So far as this shell is concerned, no such 
mistake can occur again to any one who 
studies for one minute the dimensions, 
shape, etc. of this specimen as illustrated, 
or, better still, the actual shell in the 
Cromwell Road Museum. 





THe Liveet (Patella vulgata). 


There is one fact, at least, that is very 
curious and deserving of notice about the 
common Limpet, and that is its great 
strength. 

It is said that the female flea (Pulex 
irritans) is the strongest animal in the 
world for its size, inasmuch as it can jump 
300 times its own height, and draw a load 
nearly 1500 times its own weight. 

The Limpet is not a jumper, but its 
strength appears to be _ proportionally 
greater than that of the flea, for it can 
resist a pulling force of nearly 2000 times 
its own weight before it will let go its hold 
on the rock to which it is attached. 

In making experiments for ascertaining 
these particulars, the weight of the animal 
only, deprived of its shell, was reckoned. 
The creature weighed a small fraction 
under an ounce, and when pulled in a line 
at right angles to its place of adhesion it 
resisted a force of over 62 pounds. This 
was tried in air after the tide had receded. 
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Doubtless if the same Limpet had been 
tested under water it would have resisted 
even greater force, for a smaller Limpet 
which had resisted up to 32 pounds in air, 
when tried after the tide had covered it, 
held on, although tired from its previous 
effort, until a force of over 54 pounds had 
been expended. 

The force required to open an oyster is 
said to be 
nearly 1320 i 
times the 
weight of 
the creature 
without its 
shell. 

Hartwig, in 
The Sea and 
its Living 
Wonders, 
says it has 
been cal- 
culated that 
the larger 
species of 
Limpet are 
able to pro- 
duce a resist- 
ance equiva- 
lent to a 
weight of 
150 pounds. 

Some 
naturalists 
are of the 
opinion that 
the Limpet’s 
extraordin- 
ary power of 
adherence is 
partly owing 
to suction 
and partly 
owing to its 
power to WU _ 
eject a 
cement, by means of which it glues itself 
to the rock. 

Others think that atmospheric pressure 
has little or nothing to do with this power 
of adhesion. 

Apart from these opinions the muscular 
strength of the foot of the Limpet must 
be very great. 

The famous Limpet of the west coast 
of Central America (Patella Mexicana), 
whose shell attains to a length of 12 
inches, must be able to exert a pro- 
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NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
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digious adhesive power. Its shell does for 
a basin. 

Vegetarians will be interested to know 
that this great strength may be traceable 
to the fact that, according to the authori- 
ties of the Natural History Museum, “ the 
Limpets are vegetable feeders and fond of 
seaweeds of various kinds, which they rasp 
with their spiny tongues.” 

To the 

7) devouring 
appetite of 
the Limpets 
may be 
partly attri- 
buted the 
annual de- 
struction of 
the oarweed 

(Laminarie), 

for, eating 

into the 
lower part 
of the stems 
and roots, 
they weaken 
the plants so 
that they 
become de- 
tached and 
are driven 
on shore by 
the winds 
and currents. 

The rasp- 
tongue of 
the English 

Limpet is a 

wonderful 

contrivance, 
and is longer 
than its 
shell. It is 
furnished 

with 160 

rows of 
teeth, each row containing 12, so that the 
tongue has on it 1920 glassy teeth. 

The Limpet is used for bait in the sea- 
fishing off the Scottish coast, and it was 
computed at one time that over twelve 
millions of them were collected annually 
for that purpose, so that a scarcity was 
produced. Vast quantities are consumed 
as food in some parts of Ireland. 

The famous conchologist, the late Gwyn 
Jeffreys, gave it as his opinion from his 
own experience that “roasted limpets are 
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capital eating.” He says, “A few years 
ago I was a guest at a dinner-party in 
the little island of Herm. The hour was 
unfashionable—one o’clock—and the meal 
was served on the turf in the open air. 
This consisted of fine limpets, laid in their 
usual position, and cooked by being covered 
with a heap of straw, which had been set 
on fire about twenty minutes before dinner. 
There was also bread-and-butter. The 
company were a farmer, two labourers, a 
sheep-dog, the late Dr. Lukis, and myself. 
We squatted round the smouldering heap, 
and left on the board a couple of hundred 
empty shells.’ 


** At distance view'd it seems to lie 
On its rough bed so carelessly, 
That *twould an infant’s hand obey, 
Stretch’d forth to seize it in its play ; 
But let that infant’s hand draw near, 
It shrinks with quick instinctive fear, 
And clings as close as though the stone 
It rests upon and it were one. 


And should the strongest arm endeavour 
The limpet from the rock to sever, 
’Tis seen its loved support to clasp 
With such tenacity of grasp, 
We wonder that such strength should dwell 
In such a small and simple shell.” 

Seaside Walks of a Naturalist. 
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Afternoon Tea in High Life 


BY 8S. ELLEN MUSGRAVE 


High Life” one naturally thinks of 

an elegant equipage, the prettiest of 
silver tea services, the daintiest china, the 
finest of white embroidered and lace-edged 
cloths, brought in by more or less stately 
footmen, and partaken of in luxurious 
drawing-rooms by daintily-dressed ladies. 
That is in England. But in Greece, after- 
noon tea, even in the highest circles, is not 
quite such an elegant function. 

The house in which we are going to tea 
is a lovely villa in the country, built of 
stone and marble, and standing in its own 
grounds, with a beautiful view of sea and 
mountains ; its occupier and owner a mem- 
ber of the aristocracy. It is half-past four, 
and the family are going to take their after- 
noon tea. 

A fairly large round table in the middle 
of the room is covered with a white cloth 
which does not quite look as if it were 
fresh from the laundry. Coffee stains show 
that it has been used for breakfast, and 
gravy stains proclaim that it has also done 
duty at lunch and dinner. The rest of the 
table arrangements are in rather unique 
style. The cups are placed round at inter- 
vals where each person is to sit; of tea 
plates there are none, so a few of the 
smallest size from the dinner service take 
their place. The teapot, minus a tiny piece 
of the spout, and with a broken lid, is on a 
small tin tray, guiltless of cloth to cover 
its somewhat battered surface, and beside 
the teapot rests the milk in the saucepan 
in which it has just been boiled. The 
sugar is on a plate, a little jam on another 
plate, while a loaf of bread on a not over- 
white breadboard, and a few biscuits com- 
plete the feast. 

Before sitting down some one remarks 
that the afternoon train is just in, and 
there may be visitors, but, with a look 
at the tea-table, fervently hopes there may 
not. But at that moment one of the party 
exclaims, “There are two ladies and a 
gentleman coming up the steps!” One of 
the ladies of the house, recognising them as 
old acquaintances and as near relatives of 
a prominent member of the Government, 
goes into the hall to meet them; and 


\ HEN one speaks of “ Afternoon Tea in 


though begged by the other members of 
the family to take them into another room 
until some alterations have been made in 
the table arrangements, she evidently does 
not hear, and brings them straight in. 

Meanwhile begins a scene of wild con- 
fusion. One picks up the tray containing 
that unfortunate teapot and saucepan, and 
makes a rush by another door to the pantry. 
A second seizes the plates of sugar and 
jam and follows her, just as the guests are 
ushered in. Another teapot is quickly 
found by the amateur parlourmaids, and 
the tea emptied bodily into it. A milk-jug 
is also discovered, and the contents of the 
saucepan transferred; and the jam finds a 
more elegant resting-place. But where, oh 
where ! is the sugar-basin? Wild searches 
on shelves and in cupboards produce no 
result, and the parlourmaid proper, being 
brought to assist, is in such a bad temper 
at being called from her weekly ironing, 
that she will do nothing but grumble at 
what she considers unnecessary fuss. 

So a dive has to be made into the kitchen, 
and there at length the missing sugar-basin 
is unearthed, filled, and carried to the tea- 
room, where tea is already in full swing. 
The guests are seated at table with their full 
cups before them, and only waiting for the 
sugar. The ladies of the house are enter- 
taining them in their very best style, and 
no one appears the least conscious of any- 
thing amiss, certainly not the guests 
themselves, since, had they been receiving 
unexpected visitors themselves, at their 
own country house, things would have 
been on much the same footing. Had 
those visitors been expected, everything 
would have been in apple-pie order, and 
the table would have presented more the 
appearance of a tea-table in England at a 
children’s party. But the hospitality with 
which they were received could not have 
been greater in any case, for the Greeks 
put cordial hospitality before elegant ar- 
rangements, and, when in the country at 
any rate, give their friends a hearty wel- 
come even when they appear at inopportune 
moments. 

A similar contretemps in my recollection 


once happened in the house of another 
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lady of the same nationality, though there 
the tea arrangements were certainly on a 
little better scale ; despite the teapot having 
had the misfortune—so common to teapots 
—to lose a part of its spout. But the 
mistress of the house was not dressed to 
receive afternoon visitors. The weather 
was very hot, and her blouse, which had 
the appearance of being hastily slipped on, 
hung loose from her shoulders, the white 
tape strings which should have confined it 
round her rather ample waist dangling down 
the back of her skirt; and the blouse was 
merely held together in the front by a single 
hook at the neck. 

At that moment a titled gentleman was 
announced, and seeing the family party 
just assembling for tea in a room at the 
end of the hall, and being on intimate 
terms in the house, he walked down to join 
them. Madame hastily fastened the re- 
maining hooks of her blouse, and by the 
time he reached her was ready to welcome 
him with extended hand and beaming 
smile—the white strings still dangling 
gracefully from her waist at the back—and 
to entertain him with the latest fashionable 
gossip of the town. 

But tea is not always given to afternoon 
visitors, and the family do not, as a rule, 
take it in the drawing-room, which is a 
kind of state apartment, and not used as 
a general sitting-room. Indeed, in some 
houses tea is not taken at all, but refresh- 
ment of some kind is always offered. The 
general custom is, when a visitor or visitors 
have been shown into the drawing-room, or, 
if they are intimate friends, into the room 
where the lady of the house is sitting— 
which often happens to be her bedroom— 
the servant presently brings in a tray on 
which are some tumblers of water, as 
many teaspoons are there are glasses, in a 
sort of silver cup prettily chased or of open 
work, and a dish of jam. This is carried 
round to each person in turn, and should 
the visitor happen to be a traveller from 
the western part of Europe, he has pro- 


bably not seen jam served in that way 
before, and, like a certain Englishman, he 
will not know what to do with it. The 
best way in that case is to ask frankly, as 
the writer did, how it is to be eaten. The 
Englishman in question was not so wise, 
possibly he did not like to appear ignorant 
before a room full of strangers, and he was 
far up in the Levant, where it is not polite 
to refuse anything offered. So he took a 
spoonful of jam, stirred it into a tumbler of 
water, and drank it heroically! The correct 
way is to take the tumbler of water in the 
left hand, and with the other take a little 
jam, which you first eat, then drink as much 
or as little of the water as you like, put 
your spoon in your tumbler, and place it 
back on the tray. 

If you are a person of consequence, or 
one whom your hostess desires to honour, 
the jam offered will probably be roseleaf, 
and most delicious it is, especially when 
one can eat it with bread-and-butter and 
tea. It is made from a particular kind of 
rose which is cultivated for the purpose. 

Quince jelly is perhaps the most usual 
thing given, and it, too, is very good. The 
Greeks themselves are very fond of a kind 
of jam made from the rind, or rather the 
white pith only, of the bitter orange and 
the citron. The outer rind and the inside of 
the fruit being thrown away, the pith is 
cut into rather large pieces and preserved 
in a thick syrup made of sugar and water ; 
but this concoction does not appeal to 
English taste, being either very insipid or 
very bitter. 

Black coffee, made in the Turkish way, 
is sometimes given instead of the jam and 
water. 

It is not a mark of ill-breeding, and 
neither is it greedy, at a Greek tea-party to 
pile up one’s plate at the beginning with a 
little of everything on the table, or at least 
with all one may wish to eat. It is, indeed, 
a mark of hospitality on the part of the hosts 
to help their guests to everything at once, 
and even to pile up their plates for them. 
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Australian Stories 


BY LILIAN 


TURNER 


THE BOWER BIRD 


HE story .of the Bower Bird belongs to 
the Great Book of the Past. It lies 
written down, within that chapter 

wherein is inscribed the tragedy of the 
Kangaroo and the sorrow of the Swan. 

Yet neither tragedy nor sorrow belongs 
to the Bower Bird. Her story is to the 
Kangaroo’s and the Swan’s, as the tinted 
interior of a sea-shell to its worn, weather- 
beaten outside. 

In the days of long ago 
the Bower Bird was just a 
little bright bird with many 
crazes. Once, she tried to 
reach the moon. Again, she 
had striven to grow wattle 
upon a sombre iron-bark, and 
had wept bitterly when the 
yellow blossoms she had 
carried to the branches of 
the gaunt tree had just 
drooped and died 

The Kookaburra said some- 
times, “Oh, it is only the 
Bower Bird with a bee in 
her bonnet,” when the Bower 
Bird bustled by. But 
one time she was taken 
into the little bird’s con- 
fidence. 

“Some day,” whispered 
the Bower Bird to her, 
“‘some day you will be dead— 
and done with.” A pensive sigh shook her 
breast. “ How, think you,” she continued 
sadly, “how, think you, will it be to lie 
dead? Dead as a fallen gum-leaf. Dead 
as a withered five-corner. Dead as a grain 
of sand that has never lived. Dead—and 
to have done nothing.” 

The Kookaburra held her head haughtily. 
“Every morning,” she said, “I bring in 
my share of the day’s food-supply. Every 
day while my husband is chatting round 
the corner, I attend to domestic matters. 
At least three times a week I kill a 
snake.” 

“Done nothing,’ continued the Bower 
Bird, who had heard not a word. “ Done 
nothing to elevate the world. Nothing to 


beautify it. Nothing to live, and te prove 
you have lived!” 

A shrill ery of anger surged up to the 
Kookaburra’s beak. 

“That is my case,” said the Bower Bird, 
and dropped a tear. 

The Kookaburra was instantly mollified. 

«“ But,” continued the Bower Bird, bright- 
ening, “I’ve thought of something. No, 
I don’t intend to interfere with the moon. 





THE BOWER BIRD 


There may be other birds there just like 
ourselves. What then? We have no room 
for them in this thickly-populated Bush, 
and they have no Bush for us, up there— 
for I flew close enough to see that. No, 
I do not want to go to the moon. All last 
night, O Kookaburra, I was awake, tossing 
and turning about. I asked the stars why 
I had been made. I told the inmost in- 
spirations of my heart to the solemn moon. 
And the pink dawn brought me my answer, 
Kookaburra, I know why I have been 
made!” 

The Kookaburra looked interested. 

“T was made,” said the Bower Bird, “ to 
beautify the world. Look at that expanse 
of water. Think you the true art shade for 
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the waters of a stream should be a muddy 
blue !”’ 

“T have seen it a shimmering green,” 
remarked the Kookaburra. 

The Bower Bird did not heed. “The 
ambition of my life,” she continued, “ shall 
be to beautify the waters of the world. 
To others it may be given to beautify 
the land. J shall change the colour of the 
waters. What say you, Kookaburra, to a 
delicious shade of a 

“Searlet!’’ exclaimed the Kookaburra. 
But the Bower Bird shook her head. 

“Scarlet is not an «esthetic shade,” she 
said, “it is crude, to say the least. Now, 
vermilion, or terra-cotta, or Well, we 
shall see. I know I am but one small bird 
in the Bush, but x 

A yearning look crept into her eyes, and 
she stared at the west where the dying sun 
had stained the sky scarlet and gold. 











“There’s! been a mistake made over 
there,” she said, nodding towards the 


horizon. “Those are not art shades at all. 
It’s a pity, too, to spoil what might other- 
wise have been a good sky.” 

Many such rude sunsets merged into the 
grey of twilight; many silver moons grew 
from sweet babyhood to solemn maturity, 
and still the Bower Bird worked with her 
heart on fire to paint life, as she saw it, 
upon the waters of the earth. 

To the Lyre Bird it was given to behold 
the poor little worker when the flood- 
waters of despair drove the fire out of her 
heart. 

“T shall never do it!” sobbed the Bower 
Bird, weeping by a small stream. 

“ Never do what?” asked the Lyre Bird 
gently. é 

The Bower Bird started nervously. 
tremendous strain under which she 


The 


had 


been living lately had broken down her 
nerves. At another time she could have 


borne the shrieking of the mopoke with 
equanimity, now even the gentle voice of 
the Lyre Bird set her poor little claws 
trembling. But there was something about 
the Lyre Bird which impelled confidence. 
Whether it was the music in her voice or 
the beauty of her tail no one could ever 
tell, but presently the Bower Bird was 
pouring out all her woe into her beautiful 
friend’s ear. 

“And what was your plan of working, 


O Bower Bird?” asked the new-comer 
thoughtfully. : 


“All day long,” said the Bower Bird, 
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“1 am gathering native raspberries. I find 
that the juice of the raspberry and that of 
the rock lily give me just the shade I want. 
And I toil from morning early till evening 
late carrying this juice to the stream. 
Yet cast your eyes upon the water, O 
Lyre Bird, and see how stubbornly blue re- 
mains the colour. How have I failed?” 

The Lyre Bird looked grave. 

“For the singing of one paltry little 
song, you received your reward,” grumbled 
the Bower Bird. “By one act you have 
ennobled your race. Look at me. How I 
have striven—how I have failed!” 

“You are not the only one who fails,” 
said the Lyre Bird. “I know that doesn’t 
make your case any better. But I could 
tell you a story about the kangaroo! How- 
ever, why not try something more within 
your reach? That attempt of yours to reach 
the moon was very silly, you know. J 
believe you have a taste for architecture.” 

The Bower Bird opened her beak in 
astonishment. “I!” she said. 

“Yes; you. Once—it was in the days 
before I sang my song—I saw you and your 
sisters building the sweetest little villas I 
ever saw, perfect little bowers they were. 
Now, why not take what lies nearest, and 
make the best of it?” 

The Bower Bird’s eyes glistened. A 
thrill of delicious hope ruffled her feathers 
and set her poor little beak quivering. 

“Thank you, Lyre Bird,” she said. “I 
know now why I was made. It was to 
beautify the world.” 

And she tossed her last raspberry quickly 
into the stream and hurried home. 

In all the Bush World there are no 
builders among birds or animals to equal 
the busy little Bower Birds. The daintiest 
of workmanship is theirs. Other birds 
have striven to imitate, but: the Bower 
Birds themselves laugh when they see 
their attempts, so paltry are they by 
comparison. 

And day by day they work on at their 
Palace Beautiful. From their flooring of 
twigs they build their bower, high enough 
for a tiny child to run into, of twigs and 
grass. And the sunshine can peep in at 
the top, neither is the sky quite shut out, 
and both ends have open doors, so that 
they can run in and out, singing as they 
work. And here and there they place a 
bright feather (whose shades, if not those 
of true art, at least appear to be so). 

And at the entrances we find their 
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gardens. Yet no flowers bloom there. In- 
stead, are sea-shells, broken glass, flotsam 
and jetsam from the sea. Here a piece 
of shining tin, there a bit of coloured 
glass. 

And the effect is beautiful. No bird 
in all the Bush ever dreams of building 
such lovely homes as the laughing Bower 


The Bower Bird 


Bird raises at will, here, there, and every- 
where along the Bush coast-lands. 

“The land is ringing with your name,” 
complimented the Lyre Bird, alighting one 
morning in the bright garden of a bower. 
“ You see, my friend, your malady was only 
misdirected genius. J always knew you 
would attain to greatness.” 





Plant Cultivation for Profit 


BY A WOMAN WORKER 


FORWARDING PLANTS BY PARCELS POST 


HIS method of forwarding answers well 
7 for sending plants in small quantities to 

. private purchasers (in which case the 
postage is usually paid by the sender), or for 
sending to the trade large quantities of very 
small plants. 

Plants sent in large quantities should be 
packed in damp moss, surrounded with stout 
newspaper (old Field newspapers answer excel- 
lently for this purpose), tied with bassing, care- 
fully named according to variety, and the whole 
packed either in a stout box, or sewn up in a 
coarse sacking canvas (which may be procured 
in quantity at about 2d. per yard double 
width). 

Each parcel must be provided with two ad- 
dress labels, one sewn firmly to the sacking, and 
another to hang so that the stamps may be 
placed on it. 

Plants may be sent locally at a cheap rate by 
using the Farm Produce Boxes provided by the 
different Railway Companies. 

In sending by Parcels Post it is advisable to 
have a certificate of posting. To save time 
where a large number of parcels are being 
despatched, it is well to keep a Parcel Post Pass- 
book. 

In this book all parcels should be entered 
on the day of despatch, and receipt obtained 
a the postmaster for parcels sent on that 

ate. 

The mode of packing and forwarding plants 
for the trade is rather different. 

In the first place, they must be sent on in 
accordance with the wishes of the purchaser. 

I have very diverse directions, as to packing 
and forwarding, given to me by the different 
firms to whom I send plants. 

One says, ‘Lift the plants (Primroses) in 
clumps; do not shake much earth off them. 
Pack in a box. I do not mind paying carriage 
on the box, and on a little earth, but must 
have the plants arrive in as good condition as 
possible.” 


II 


Another purchaser says, “ Divide all clumps 
into single plants, shake, or wash all clay off 
the roots, and send in a sack by the clteapest 
route.” 

Personally I think the washing process is 
likely to be detrimental to the plants, causing 
fermentation when a large number are packed 
together in a damp state and sent off on a 
journey of several days, so whenever possible, 
I simply shake the roots quite free of earth. 


COUNTING PLANTS. 

This, a comparatively easy undertaking in the 
case of about one hundred plants, becomes 
rather formidable when from 1000 to 5000 roots, 
or rootlets, have to be dealt with. 

The best method in such cases is to count out 
(say) four heaps of twenty-five each—a hundred 
plants are thus easily counted; and if each bundle 
of one hundred is gathered up, tied round with 
bassing, and placed first in a line, itis quite easy 
to tie ten bundles of one hundred plants each into 
a piece of sacking, and place these larger bundles 
in a line also, till the required number of plants 
is complete. 

It is essential that GOOD VALUE is given, well- 
rooted plants only being sent, and a margin 
allowed as to number. 

Every box or sack forwarded should contain 
all necessary information, total number of plants 
sent, names and number of each variety, date, 
and name and address of sender; also a letter or 
post-card should be sent off at the same time, 
advising the purchaser of the fact that the plants 
have been sent on. 

All plants bought in quantity by the trade 
should be sent ‘‘Carriage forward,” as the 
carriage is always paid by the purchaser. 

Each box or sack should have two labels 
securely fastened on, and besides the name and 
address of the consignee, should be marked 
“Per plant rate, owner’s risk, perishable, 
carriage forward,” and the date. 

With each lot of plants a consignment note 
should be sent, giving all necessary information 
to the station-master. 
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Forwarding notes may be procured from any 
station-master, who will also advise as to the best 
and quickest route. 

Credit notes or remittance should be sent by 
the buyer on receipt of plants. 


WHAT TO GROW. 


Before deciding this, it would be wise to take 
into consideration climate, nature of the soil, 
and aspect. 

After that is carefully considered, it might be 
wise (unless in the case of a gardener of long 
experience) to abide by the advice of an expert 
as to what roots it would be best to cultivate 
for profit. 

Bulb and violet farming have for some years 
been recognised industries, and when climate 
and soil are favourable, are fairly profitable 
ones. 

These industries have the advantage of supply - 
ing the cultivators with ‘‘two strings to their 
bow,” for if the climate is warm enough to ensure 
a supply of early bloom, or rather of winter and 
early spring bloom, cut flowers, as well as roots, 
become a source of profit ; indeed the sale of the 
blooms (where climatic conditions are favourable) 
often proves more remunerative than that of the 
roots of either Daffodils or Violets; but that, as 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling would say, is ‘* another 


story. 


PLANTS ALWAYS IN DEMAND. 


Amongst these are White and Scarlet Marta- 
gon Lilies, the capricious Tropeoleum Specio- 
sium, Hepaticas (especially the double varieties), 
Orange Lilies, Ranunculus Aconitifolium (Fair 
Maids of France), the rarer varieties of Auri- 
culas, such as Dusty Miller, Celtic King, Erin’s 
Queen, Double Yellow, and the rare old 
* Green.” 

Primroses (in variety) are also always in good 
demand. 

In every garden, whether for profit or for 
the sake of its unusual beauty, a bed should 
be reserved for the charming little Tiarella 
Cordifolia (Foam Flower), which in spring 
sends up (from a carpet of exquisitely-veined 


vine-shaped leaves) a veritable ‘“‘foam” of 


minute creamy flowers. 

I have found it quite worth while to grow 
annually a few hundreds of such of the com- 
moner plants as Double White Primrose, and 
the ordinary Yellow Hose-in-Hose, as, besides 
the value of the roots, their blooms sell well as 
cut flowers, especially at Easter time. 

Primroses Double and Single, common or rare, 
require to be planted very firmly in deep, rich, 
well-cultivated loam. 

They may be divided immediately after 
flowering (choosing damp dull weather for the 
operation). 

Their summer quarters may be in the kitchen 
garden; under the shade of Gooseberry or 
Black-currant bushes they will find such shade 
from hot, burning sun and harsh wind as is 
necessary to their well-being. 
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This is mentioned in case it is impossible to 
secure, for their summer “outing,” such ideal 
quarters as Miss Jekyll describes in her charm- 
ing Wood and Garden, viz. plantations under the 
shelter of the trees in a Hazel wood. 

In October or early in November they may be 
planted as an edging to the herbaceous borders, 
making them lovely in the spring days, and 
affording many an unexpected nosegay to cheer 
us during winter’s gloom. 

If planted according to these directions, any 
one with a love of gardening and “ grubbing” 
should be able to cultivate all the hardier 
varieties of the Primrose tribe with very little 
previous training; as beyond division of the 
roots they thrive and increase with very little 
attention. 

The rarer varieties are more exacting, and I 
would not advise beginners to try and grow 
them, or the choice Auriculas either, till they had 
first succeeded in cultivating successfully a few 
more-enduring members of the tribe, such as the 
Double White Primrose, Yellow Hose-in-Hose, 
White Hose-in-Hose, Double and Single Lilac 
Primrose, and Double Sulphur Primrose. 

Such treasures as Madame Pompadour (Double 
Crimson), Marie Croussei (Double Primrose, of 
a lovely pinkish-purple, with white or silver- 
laced edge), Red Hose-in-Hose (Sparkler), etc., 
do not increase so rampantly, or flower so 
lavishly as these hardier plants, but they have 
a quaint beauty of their own, and to those whose 
Primrose borders represent “the garden that 
T love,” the extra ‘‘ mothering” and care they 
require is well repaid ; though they are so shy 
in flowering and increasing. 

By selling each season a few hundreds of the 
commoner varieties, and devoting part of the 
profits to the purchase of choice plants in smaller 
quantities, a collection of “treasures” will be 
formed. As an example—I began with Double 
White, Double Lilac Primrose, and Yellow 
Hose-in-Hose, a few years ago, and have now 
over sixty varieties of the tribe. 


PRICES TO BE EXPECTED. 


As a guide to intending cultivators I quote the 
prices from credit notes received by me during 
the last year. 





£sd 
Feb. 1902: 7 lbs. of roots of Tropeoleum 
Speciosium at 3s. 6d. per lb... 1 4 6 
March : 30 plants Marie Croussei (Double 
Primrose) . ; 12 6 
100 plants Double Ww hite Primrose , 8 0 
100 plants Double Lilac Primrose 10 0 
April: 200 Tiarella Cordifolia Plants ‘ 16 0 
September : 60 Marie Croussei . s~« as 
100 Double Lilac Primrose. . 10 O 
42 Crimson Hose-in- Hose (Sparkler ) 10 6 
October: 50 — Lucida Var. . . 8 0 
November: 1 dozen Madame Pompadour is 0 
6 Double Rose. . oe Be 8 0 
100 Yellow Hose-in- Hose oa og We 8 0 
1000 Double White Primrose . 110 0 
«+ « « - ae SS 
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As an illustration of the size of garden re- 
quired, I may state that in the course of the last 
few days I have received £2 ds. for plants of 
Marie Croussei (Double Primroses) grown in a 
bed one yard wide by one and a half yards 
long; and that where space is limited, the plants 
might be placed much closer together. 

Another cultivator, from a bed of similar size, 
filled with Madame Pompadour (Double Prim- 
roses), has received £10 in two seasons. 

The outlay for replenishing stock (bought on 
the system to which I have alluded) is incon- 
siderable compared to the profits. 

There is no expense for heating, or for glass 
structures ; and, with the exception of occasional 
help from a handy man in trenching or mulch- 
ing, a lady can do all the work required. 

All Primrose plants should be mulched, with 
a mixture of good loam mixed with cow manure, 
in February. A bed or border facing north or 
north-west should be reserved for the choicest 
varieties, 

VARIATIONS IN PRICE. 

The prices quoted (except for Double White 
Primroses by the thousand) were given by a 
firm to whom I have sent for several years (on 
the understanding that after seeing the “ stuff” 
the purchaser gives whatever he considers fair 

value), 

The prices are if anything higher than those 
usually given; but the plants were of unusually 
good quality, healthy and well rooted. 

It is not always possible for firms, who buy to 
sell again to the trade, to give the very highest 
price; under such circumstances it is well, when- 
ever possible, to let them purchase on easier 
terms, bearing in mind the old saying, “ Live 
and let live.” Occasionally (presumably by 
those ignorant of their value, or hoping to take 
advantage of ignorance on the part of the culti- 
vator) absurdly low prices have been offered— 
in one case “10s. per 100 for Madame Pompa- 
dour (Double Primroses) and 2s, for other 
varieties, good plants” ! 

The plants must be kept regularly and 
systematically divided, or they deteriorate; for 


Plant Cultivation for Profit 


this reason when there is any danger of any one 
variety increasing till I am not able to keep them 
in thoroughly good order, I sell them (as in the 
case of the Double White Primroses) at a con- 
siderably reduced price. 

As long as respectable firms are dealt with, 
there is little danger of being robbed, either 
in buying or selling, but it is safer to have 
satisfactory references before sending to 
strangers. 

I should advise beginners who wish to procure 
a stock of good plants to cultivate for profit, to 
jlace themselves in the hands of such a firm as 

essrs. Isaac House and Sons, Violet and Prim- 
rose Specialists, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, who 
allow liberal terms to those who grow for profit. 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 

These, both for pleasure and for instruction, 
are so numerous that space would not admit of 
any detailed list being given. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening is an absolute 
necessity; a handy one for constant reference is 
published at 3s. 6d., the author being T. W. 
Sanders, F.R.H.S., while a very elaborate and 
up-to-date one has lately been brought out in 
monthly parts, at a very moderate price, 


SUITABLE DRESS FOR GARDEN WORK 


is another point which can barely be touched 
upon here. It may suffice to say that chills 
may be prevented if the worker, warmly or 
lightly clad according to season, is, in inclement 
weather, warmly shod and hosed, and adopts 
the still further precaution of not only wearing 
Galoshes when it is damp, but of using a piece 
of board on which to stand or kneel. 

As protection to the head, the changes may 
be rung upon * Tams,” “ Sailors,” and Pugaree’d 
Sun hats, according to the season. 

A stout khaki or drill apron well provided 
with capacious pockets is both a comfort and 
convenience, the pockets holding many little 
necessaries for gardening, such as— 

Gardening Book, Tallies, Tying, Chain (with 
gardening Scissors at one end and pruning Knife 
at the other), an indelible Pencil, ete. 
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From Our Own Correspondents 


President Loubet in Rome 


THE débdcle is approaching in the relations 
between France and the Vatican. It is really 
heart-breaking for Cardinal Rampolla to see the 
sudden collapse of the patient work of fifteen 
years of his diplomacy, by which, by constantly 
acquiescing in all the requests and desires of the 
Republic, even when they were against the 
interests of the Church, he thought to reach 
his ultimate intent, that of identifying the 
aspirations of the Papacy with those of France. 
Now, as though the persecution of the Religious 
Orders—as the Vatican calls it—were notenough, 
another blow to the prestige of the Holy See is 
inevitable, and is felt much more because it 
does not regard the Church, but that political 
attitude of a Sovereign in antagonism with the 
real ruler of Italy chosen by the people, which 
the Pontiff has maintained since the fall of the 
Temporal Power. President Loubet, in the 
negotiations for the visit of King Victor 
Emmanuel III. to Paris, has agreed to return 
the visit in Rome, and will be the guest of 
the Quirinal. 

The importance of this decision will be easily 
understood when it is recalled that Loubet 
will be the first ruler of a Roman Catholic 
country who, challenging the excommunication 
threatened by the Holy See, will come to Rome 
as a guest of the House of Savoy. The Emperor 
of Austria, who in 1881 received in Vienna the 
visit of King Humbert and Queen Margherita, 
has never been able to return it, as the late King 
of Italy, as well as the present one, always 
refused to receive him in any town of the 
Peninsula except Rome, and the Vatican has 
never removed the prohibition. The King of 
Portugal, who was a nephew of King Humbert, 
and is a cousin of the present King, has twice 
tried to come to Rome, but both times had to 
give up the idea, not so much for fear of 
excommunication, as because of the threat of 
the Vatican to have the Clerical party in 
Portugal join the Republicans and the anti- 
dynastic elements, to overthrow the Monarchy. 
However, now that it is really seen that Loubet 
is determined to come to Rome and ignore the 
thunders of the Pope, the Vatican is weakening, 
and is trying to find a solution by which the 
President of the Republic may be allowed to 
visit oy XIII, although being guest of the 
87 


King of Italy, without this, however, creating 
a precedent by which the other Roman Catholic 
Sovereigns might do likewise. They argue that 
the ‘‘Catholic” Sovereign of a “Catholic” 
country is unchangeable, while the President 
of a “Catholic” Republic may not even be a 
** Catholic,” so much so that Freycinet, who is 
a Protestant, only missed election by a few 
votes,—s. C. 


A New Passion Play 

THE fervent Roman Catholics of the Tyrol, 
following the example of their co-religionists 
at Oberammergau, have determined to revive 
the Passion play which has been celebrated at 
intervals in their lovely valleys since the early 
Middle Ages. Brixlegg is the spot selected for 
the play, one of the loveliest villages on the 
direct route from Munich across the Brenner. It 
is fourteen years since the last play at Brixlegg. 
It has been revived by a clever young Romish 
priest, Father Anton Miiller, of Innsbruck, 
known throughout CatholicGermany and Austria, 
under his nom de plume of ‘* Bruder Willram,” 
as a religious poet. He rejects the idea that 
the Brixlegg play has been started in opposition 
toOberammergau. The two are totally different 
inaim. In Brixlegg no weight is attached to 
financial success. It is solely a religious act 
for the strengthening of the faithful and for 
inspiring them with a love for their Saviour. 
So says Father Anton Miiller. To a large 
extent the Brixlegg play is after Oberammergau 
models. Scenery, chorus and text are copied 
from the Bavarian originals. It is in the 
players that the difference is noticeable. In 
Oberammergau far more attention, is paid to 
art. There is a professional scene director 
employed, and players are selected with distinct 
gifts as actors, who labour at their parts for 
years. In Brixlegg everything is primitive, 
and the desire is to go back to the old Middle 
Ages representations rather than to copy the 
arts of modern theatres. In Bavaria practi- 
cally we have trained actors and actresses, 
in Brixlegg the rawest amateurs. The 
Brixlegg Christus has none of the fine features 
or theatrical dignity of Meyer or Lange. He is 
a plain peasant, although not without much 
natural dignity. The Virgin and Mary Mag- 
dalene are so modest and diffident that they 
hardly raise their voices above a whisper. The 
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best scene in the Brixlegg play is undoubtedly 
“‘Golgotha.” Father Miiller at this scene has 
no objection to the organ playing the well- 
known Protestant hymn, ‘‘O Haupt voll Blut 
und Wunden.” In beauty of natural scenery 
Brixlegg far surpasses Oberammergau, and the 
price of lodgings is far lower.—a. A. M. 


An Old French Colony in Berlin 

In every large city there is a colony from 
every civilised state in the world. Itsmembers 
come and go, but remain subjects of their own 
state and regard their stay in the foreign city 
only asa short sojourn. But itis not generally 
known that in Berlin, of all places, there is a 
strong French colony, separate and distinct, 
whose members are loyal German subjects, and 
identified in every way with German interests. 
They have lived in Berlin since the days of Louis 
XIV. When that monarch revoked the Edict 
of Nantes, the Great Elector, who was his con- 
temporary, answered the revocation by an 
edict of Potsdam which offered shelter and 
special privileges to all refugee French Protest- 
ants who cared to settle in his dominions. 
Nearly 20,000 of these refugees took the Elector 
at his word, and about 10,000 of them settled in 
Berlin, where they at once formed a distinct 
community under separate municipal and eccle- 
siastical government. The lapse of time, inter- 
marriages and other causes have reduced the 
community considerably, and it has been shorn 
of its special municipal privileges, but under 
the supremacy of the State Church they still 
retain much of their old ecclesiastical independ- 
ence, and are still practically ruled by the 
‘Discipline des églises réformées de France.” 
This French community has three churches in 
Berlin where French sermons are preached. 
They have a French grammar-school and vari- 
ous other institutions, Bismarck studied for a 
time in their grammar-school. Some of the 
most respected names in Berlin commercial life 
are French, the descendants of the men who 
left France at the Revocation. Their sons are 
in the German army, in the Civil service, and 
are as loyal and true to William II. as our 
French Canadians are to Edward VII. 

M. A. M. 


A Son of Charles Dickens 


A sHorT time ago there died in New South 
Wales Charles Dickens, a son of the famous 
novelist. Mr. Dickens was in the employment 
of the N. 8S. W. Government,—the Lands 
department ; and, as a curious coincidence, the 
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son of another famous novelist—Anthony 
Trollope—was in the same department. The 
two men were both sent to the western district 
of the state, but only met once. The writer 
was at the same hotel a few weeks afterwards, 
and was told that the two did not seem to find 
anything unusual in the meeting. Appropri- 
ately enough, this hotel had a framed engraving 
of Dickens’ house at Gad’s Hill in its parlour, 
and Dickens, who was standing looking at it as 
the landlord came in, remarked, ‘‘I see you 
have a picture of my father’s place,” which was 
the first intimation the hotel-keeper had of his 
guest’s identity. Mr. Dickens was for a time 
in the N. S. W. Parliament, his name being 
largely responsible for the distinction. He 
was not a success, and those who came in 
contact with him state that he gave no hint at 
all of his father’s genius, He gave utterance 
in Parliament, however, to a pun which caused 
some amusement at the time. A talkative and 
argumentative member of Parliament named 
Willis had sat down, and Dickens, who followed, 
said: ‘*A historic character in one of my 
father’s novels once said that ‘ Barkis is will- 
ing’; on this occasion I think I can say that 
‘ Willis is barking.’ ”—r. s. s. 


The Railway Strike in Victoria 


THE fact that the whole of the railways in 
the state of Victoria are in the hands of the 
Government caused the recent strike of engine- 
drivers to assume several curious aspects. The 
morning after the strike not a single train left 
Melbourne or Geelong for the country, thus 
not only paralysing personal communication, 
but absolutely blocking the whole of the mails. 
The two Melbourne terminal stations were 
piled breast high with mail-bags and huge 
bundles of Melbourne daily papers, and there 
they stayed for three days. By herculean 
efforts the Government at last got one train 
a day going on the five main country lines, and 
the scenes at the various stations as the first 
train came in will long be remembered. The 
public was almost wholly on the side of the 
Government, and huge crowds assembled at the 
stations to cheer the volunteer engine-drivers. 
The drivers were a rather curious lot, and 
included university students, leading business 
men who had engineering experience, old pen- 
sioners of the department, and so on. As 
showing the attitude of the public, on nearly 
every line collections were taken up and large 
presentations made to these drivers. On one 
line committees were formed at every a 
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and a sovereign was presented at each station, 
on each trip, to the driver and fireman. A 
‘loyal drivers’ fund” was opened in the two 
big Melbourne dailies, and several hundred 
pounds subscribed in a few days. The strike 
only lasted six days, the fact that public opinion 
was overwhelmingly behind the Government 
showing the men that their position was hope- 
less. Instead, as the strikers expected, of the 
people being so incommoded as to bring pressure 
on the Government, the fact was that the 
general public, like Britishers, keenly resented 
railway dictation, and telegrams poured in on 
the Premier urging him to stand firm. One 
country town telegraphed that it would live on 
boiled wheat and pumpkins sooner than give 
in. The strike has taught the Civil servants a 
great lesson, and was well worth the few 
thousands it has cost us.—F. 8. 8. 


Drought in Australia 


DurinG March and April, in Victoria, there 
took place the last act of a curious migration in 
connexion with the Mallee wheat-farmers. The 
Mallee is an arid, though fertile, district, cover- 
ing a large area in the N.W. of Victoria; and 
last year it was so badly drought-smitten that the 
wheat crops were a complete failure. The unfor- 
tunate farmers, therefore, towards the end of the 
year found themselves not only with no money or 
wheat, but with no grass or feed for their horses 
and stock. An appeal was made to the wealthy, 
well-watered southern and western districts of 
the state; and in reply to this came offers of 
free grazing from hundreds of the well-to-do 
grazers, while some £6000 was subscribed to 
supply the families of the starved-out farmers 
with the necessaries of life. During October 
and November practically the whole of the 
horses, cattle and sheep of the Mallee were 
either driven or trained to other parts of the 
state, and for weeks all the roads leading south 
were covered with flocks and herds, the scene 
resembling what one imagines the exodus of the 
Israelites must have been like. In March and 
April the autumn rains caused the Mallee to be 
once more inhabitable, and now the farmers are 
hastening back with their horses to put in their 
wheat crops once more, while flocks and herds 
are slowly following in their wake. What the 
failure of the Mallee wheat harvest means is 
shown by the fact that, whereas we usually ex- 
port from six to eight million bushels of wheat, 
this year we shall have to import something 
like four million bushels.—F. s. s. 
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Present Australian Problems 


EVENTS such as the Railway Strike give food 
for consideration to thinking men in this country, 
and they realise the danger when, whatever the 
rights or the wrongs of this particular quarrel, 
the action of 1200 enginemen can become so 
great a menace to the state. 

The fact is that for years the trend of legisla- 
tion here has been largely socialistic, with the im- 
mediate object of benefiting the masses. That, 
however desirable in itself, has been largely 
stultified by the lengths to which many of our 
legislators, in bidding for a passing popularity, 
have gone. 

On the wider field also of our national life 
we are realising that something is wrong. For 
example, the total increase of population in the 
Commonwealth last year was just a little over 
a thousand persons, so that we are practically 
marking time within our borders, while on the 
other hand we have placed a wall round our 
shores to keep out immigrants, through the fear 
of the multitude that an increase of population 
will mean a reduction of wages. Asacrowning 
calamity we have just passed through a period 
of devastating drought, which has almost ruined 
the pastoral industry and impoverished many 
of our wealthiest families. 

The natural result of the unrest which now 
holds Australia in its grip is a lack of enterprise 
on the part of any possessor of capital, for he 
argues that it would be folly to establish new 
industries, if in twelve months’ time he might 
be faced with repressive legislation that would 
neutralise his efforts and in the end leave him a 
ruined man. So he buttons up his pockets, and 
his money stagnates. 

What effect all this will have upon our foreign 
credit remains to be seen, but fortunately the 
heart of the people is sound, and every effort 
will be made to counteract the evil influences 
from which we have so long suffered. Our 
isolated position is to some extent our safety, 
for our people who are here largely remain here. 

If we had been but a week’s sail from Canada, 
the exodus from our shores would have been 
very great, but the Dominion is too far away. 
Meanwhile, we must profit by Canada’s example 
and do more to place the people on the land, 
there to become producers. 

At present Melbourne has topped the half- 
million of population, but there are only 700,000 
people in the country behind it. This is ab- 
surdly disproportionate, and the city is conse- 
quently too great for the country.—aA. J. w. 
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Brown & Polson 
Blancmange 


the grace of 
being nice 
is combined with 


the virtue of 
being good. 


Made according to the recipe 
given on all packets of B. & P.’s 
** Patent ” Corn Flour a blanc- 
mange possesses flavour, con- 
sistency, and food value. 


J 


Brown & Polson’s new booklet of 
‘*Summer Dishes” shows many delightful 
ways of serving Blancmange, beside other 
good things.. Send ld. stamp to B.& P., 
Paisley, for a copy—Send NOW. 
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BY THE LATE 


LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net (by post 6s. 4d.). 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The Story of 
Some English Shires 


By the late MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London, 
Author of * Queen Elizabeth,” ** A History of the Papacy,” éc. 

The following Shires are included in this volume :— 
Cambridge, Cheshire, Cumberland, Derby, Durham,, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Huntingdon, Lancashire, Leicester, 
Northampton, Northumberland, Shropshire, Stafford, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, Worcester, Yorkshire. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY LONDON. 
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MELLINS. 


FOO 





“96 Sicver Strext, GarvsBorovuck 
“February 10th. 


“Messrs. Meiiim’s Foop, Lrp, 
“ Dear Sitns,—I have very much pleasure in forwarding you & 


photograph of my son, Jim, which was taken when 14 months 


old 
old. 


He has beem brought up on your Fo~1 since three weeks 


“ Yours faithfully, W. AVERY.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD CONTAINS NO STARCH. 
It is of the utmost value throughout life, 
from early infancy to extreme old age. 


Sample Post Free on Application to MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd., PECKHAM, S.E. 
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SAPON MAKES WASHDAY PLAYDAY 
Cr 
TRIAL PACKET For WOOLLENS ] 
On receipt of Postcard to Sapon Ltd., For SILKS din 
Dept. 96, St. Swithin’s Chambers, London. For LACES to | 
La as 
““ T 
pre 
AN INSPIRING BOOK for the HOLIDAYS. as | 
Al Doctor and pis : = 
AMES CHALMERS} = 
ing 
add 
00 it gan a. HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND Che 
LETTERS. Bis 
From the Letters and Journal of ev A 
A. R. Cook, B.A., M.D., B.Sc., RIGHARD LOVETT M A 
Medical Missionary of the Church ] ofle to | 
Missionary Society Edited by Author of ‘‘ James Gilmour of Mongolja,” “‘ James The 
Mrs. E. B. COOK, Author of we . a they 
°° Gilmour and His Boys,” etc. 
** Steps to the Throne of Grace, a Ww 
&c. With a Preface by Eugene With 2 bi-coloured Portraits, 2 Maps, and bod 
Stock, Secretary of the Church 6 other Portraits and Illustrations. i 
Missionary Society. With a Por FT 
trait, Map, and 6 other Illustra- FI H AND POPULAR EDITION. ~ 
A Jt 
tions from Photographs. Crown Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; also in Handsome 
8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. Binding for Presentation. Padded paste Po 
The following extract from a commendatory preface grain, gilt line, rounded corners, gilt & 
from the pen of Mr. Eugene —_ will sufficiently edges, gold roll, 6s. 6d. net th 
indicate the sc d se is book :— 8 
indicate the scope and purpose of this boo SPECTATOR :—“‘ No brighter or more skilful i 
“With sincere pleasure I commend this little book. narrative of missionary life—from the sub- “~y 
A great deal has been published from time to time ctive as well as from the objective point of cult 
on Uganda and the Uganda Mission ; but this is the je ae ecst 
first book recounting the experiences of a Medical view—has ever been published than this. —" 
Missionary. The references to Dr. Albert Cook’s dog — 
will entertain the younger readers, while the older DAILY NEWS: The ie missionary bio- trer 
will be attracted by the vivid descriptions of the graphy that has appeare uring the last th 
Doctor's journeys, and the striking little pictures of twenty years. It is a book that will live and oth 
scenery that come in so naturally here and there.” take rank as a missionary class‘c.”’ dec 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON. THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON. chic 











Varieties 


The Ivy and the Bell 


E. A. 8. asksif any of our readers can supply 
the words of a poem entitled “The Ivy and the 
Bell.” It begins— 


“In the days when Alfred ruled the land 
A thousand years ago.” 


Bookmakers and their Work 


AT a public meeting held in Manchester Town 
Hall, in May last, betting was vigorously con- 
demned as a “‘ society curse.” During the last 
five and a half years, said one speaker, 80 cases 
of suicide, 300 embezzlement prosecutions, and 
190 bankruptcies had been traced to dealings 
with bookmakers, who now numbered 23,000 in 
this country. 

But why blame clerks only, when their em- 

loyers also indulge in betting? So long as 
Rovalty goes in semi-state to Ascot, and en- 
courages the Derby by its presence, so long will 
thousands of our people see no harm in betting. 
Yet it is one of the meanest and most con- 
temptible of vices. Lord Beaconsfield said 
that the turf is a vast engine of national 
demoralisation. 


Charles Simeon and Henry Martyn 


MarTyYn’s portrait was hung in Simeon’s 
dining-room, over the fire-place. He used often 
to look at it in his friends’ presence, and to say, 
as he did so, with a peculiar loving emphasis, 
‘*There, see that blessed man! t an ex- 
pression of countenance! No one looks at me 
as he does; he never takes his eyes off me, and 
seems always to be saying, ‘Be serious—be in 
earnest—don’' t trifle—don’t trifle.’” Then smil- 
ing at the picture, and gently bowing, he would 
add, ‘‘And I won’t trifle—I won’t trifle.”— 
Charles Simeon. By H. ©. G. Movrz, now 
Bishop of Durham. 


A Woman’s Resources 

‘Ir is odd what notions men sometimes seem 
to have of the scantiness of a woman’s resources. 
They do not find it anything out of nature that 
they should be able to exist by themselves ; but 
a woman must always be borne about on some- 
body’s shoulders, and dandled or chirped to, or 
it is supposed she will fall into the blackest 
melancholy,”—-New Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle (John Lane). 


Popularity of a Dancer 


*“«T saw a very curious sight the other night, 
the only one I have been to for a long while, 
viz. some thousands of the grandest and most 
cultivated ple in England all gazing in 
ecstasy, and applauding to death, over a woman, 
not even pretty, balancing herself on the ex- 
treme point of one great-toe, and stretching the 
other foot high into the air—much higher than 
decency ever dreamt of! It was Taglioni, our 
chief } — a at the Opera; and this is her chief 


feat, repeated over and over to weariness—at 
least to my weariness. But Duchesses were 
flinging bouquets at her feet; and not a man 
(except Carlyle) who did not seem disposed to 
fling himself. I counted twenty-five bouquets ! 
But what of that? The Empress of all the 
Russias once, in a fit of enthusiasm, flung her 
diamond bracelet at the feet of this same 
Taglioni—‘ Virtue is its own reward’ (in this 
world)? Dancing is, and singing, and some 
other things still more frivolous ; but for Virtue ? 
‘it may strongly doubted’ (as Edinburgh 
people say to everything one tells them).”—New 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


Astronomical Notes for August 


Tue Sun rises, in the latitude of Greenwich, 
on the Ist day of this month at 4h. 23m. in the 
morning, and sets at 7h. 48m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 4h. 39m., and sets at 
7h. 30m.; and on the 21st he rises at 4h. 55m., 
and sets at 7h. 1lm. The Moon is Full at 
8h. 54m. (Greenwich time) on the morning of 
the 8th; at her Last Quarter at 5h. 22m. on 
that of the 16th; New at 7h. 5lm. on the even- 
ing of the 22nd; and at her First Quarter at 
8h. 34m. on that of the 29th. She will be 
in apogee, or farthest from the Earth, about 
11 o'clock on the night of the 6th, and in 
perigee, or nearest us, about 9 o'clock on that 
of the 21st. No eclipses, or special phenomena 
of importance, are due this month. The planet 
Mercury will be visible in the evening during 
the latter part of the month, situated in the 
eastern part of the constellation Leo, from 
which he passes into Virgo. Venus attains her 
greatest brilliancy as an evening star on the 
12th; she will be in conjunction with Mercury 
(about six degrees to the south of him) on the 
28th, when she sets about 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing. Mars sets now soon after 9 o’clock in the 
evening, and about an hour earlier at the end 
of the month ; he isin the eastern part of Virgo 
at the beginning of the month (passing a little 
to the south of the fourth-magnitude star Kappa 
in that constellation on the 13th) and afterwards 
enters Libra, passing very near Alpha Libre 
on the 29th. Jupiter is moving very slowly in 
the constellation Pisces, being situated a short 
distance to the south-east of the star Kappa 
Piscium ; he will be near the Moon on the 11th, 
rising about 9 o'clock in the evening. Saturn 
is near the fifth-magnitude star Rho in the 
constellation Capricornus ; he will be on the 
meridian, or due south, at 11 o’clock in the even- 
ing on the 14th, and at 10 o'clock on the 28th. 
The Perseids or August meteors may be looked 
for on the nights from the 9th to the 12th; 
more constant friends than the Leonids in 
November, they never desert us, though on this 
occasion they will be less conspicuous than on 
some others, on account of the bright moonlight 
prevailing-at the time.—w. T. LYNN. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


Photographs of the Moon’s Eclipse 


A FINE series of photographs of the eclipse of 
the moon on April 11 was obtained by Monsieur 
R. Mailhat near Paris, and by his courtesy 
fourteen of the pictures are here reproduced. 
The first photograph was taken at 10.46 P.M., 
shortly after the moon had entered into the 
earth’s shadow, and the remainder were obtained 
at intervals of from four to fifteen minutes, the 
last being taken at 2.4 A.M.on April 12. The 
moon was totally obscured between the sixth and 
seventh photographs in the first row, and the re- 
maining views show it moving out of the earth’s 
shadow. The curved outline of this shadow 


10.46 10.52 11.0 11.15 


black, and its edge would be a sharply-defined 
unbroken line. The effect of the atmosphere is 
to bend into the shadow-cone some of the sun’s 
rays which fall upon our globe, and these strike 
the lunar surface, so that the part in shadow 
may be faintly illuminated though no direct 
sunlight reaches it. Usually, the various 
features of the moon are seen gradually to be 
immersed in the earth’s shadow, but the shadow 
during the late eclipse had the appearance of a 
dark disc on our satellite. In a paper to the 
Royal Astronomical Society, the Bev. 8. J. 
Johnson points out that the blackness of the 
moon’s surface in shadow was of such an intense 
character as only seems to have been noticed 


11.30 11.46 0.1 A.M. 





0.45 0.59 1.15 1.45 


1.55 2.0 2.4 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD OF AN ECLIPSE OF THE MOON ON APRIL 11-12. THE TIME WHEN EACH 
PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IS SHOWN 


will be noticed in most of the photographs, and 
it affords a visible proof that the earth has 
approximately the shape of a ball; for a globe 
is the only geometrical shape which will give a 
shadow having a curved outline, however it is 
illuminated. 

In some eclipses of the moon, as, for instance, 
those of December 1898 and December 1899, 
the moon is plainly visible as a dull ruddy 
ball even when it is totally immersed in the 
earth’s shadow. A striking characteristic of 
the recent eclipse was the blackness of the 
eclipsed surface, for it was not possible to see or 
photograph any details upon the portions of the 
moon covered by the shadow. The reason for 
this is not well understood, but probably the 
difference is due to variations of the conditions 
of the earth’s atmosphere at the times of 
different eclipses. If the solid earth had no 
envelope of air around it, the shadow cast upon 
the moon during an eclipse would be dead 
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twice in England in the last century, namely 
in 1816 and 1884. Both these eclipses occurred 
shortly after great volcanic eruptions had 
ejected immense quantities of fine dust into the 
air. Itis therefore probable that the depth of 
the shadow during the eclipse of April 11 was 
due to the presence of volcanic dust in the 
upper regions of the air, due to the eruptions 
of the West Indian volcanoes last year. 


New Views of Atoms 


PERHAPS the most remarkable change of 
scientific opinion in recent years is that relating 
to the structure of atoms. Every elementary 
substance has for a long time been regarded as 
made up of a very large number of particles 
called atoms, which are infinitely small and 
therefore indivisible. On this theory an atom 
of gold is a single particle of matter having 
different characters from those of any other 
material particles, such, for instance, as atoms 
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of iron. 
have been rendered necessary by investigations 
of recent years, an atom is a collection of elec- 


According to the new views, which 


trical entities called electrons and not an 
imaginary particle. Every atom is considered 
to be a minute portion of space occupied 
by these electrons, and the only difference 
between atoms of different elements is the 
number of electrons in the unit space. For 
instance, an atom of hydrogen has about 700 of 
such entities; an atom of sodium 15,000; and 
an atom of mercury 100,000. The new theory 
thus asserts that all substances are built up of 
one kind of thing, so that one substance could 
be converted into another if the number of 
electrons per unit space could be changed. 
Modern science therefore provides reason for 
the belief of medizval alchemists in the trans- 
mutation of metals. Sir Oliver Lodge, who is 
one of the foremost exponents of this electrical 
theory of matter, compares an atom to a micro- 
cosm in which the constituent entities—elec- 
trons—are moving with great velocities, similar 
to the movements of the planets in the solar 
system around the sun. There is plenty of 
ve to move without colliding, for if one of 
the full-stops on this page represent the size 
of an electron, Sir Oliver Lodge estimates that 
an atom on the same scale would be represented 
by the space of a church 160 feet long, 80 feet 
broad, and 40 feet high, in which a few hun- 
dred or thousand of such dots would disport 
themselves. It is scarcely too much to say that 
this theory, which has been accepted by a large 
part of the scientific world, revolutionises our 
conceptions of the material universe. Elec- 
tricity has hitherto been regarded as a property 
which could be possessed by matter, but now it 
appears that electricity 1s the fundamental 
substance of which all matter is built up. 
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ITEMS 


The peat-bogs of Ireland cover 1861 square 
miles, and have an average depth of 25 feet. 


It has recently been demonstrated by MM. 
Bouchard and Balthazard that persons with 
hearts smaller than the average size are pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis. This opinion has often 
been expressed and has now been established. 

The amount of water in the cavities and pores 
of the earth’s crust is estimated by Mr. C. 8. 
Schlichter to be nearly one-third of that of the 
oceans, and to be sufficient to cover the whole 
surface of the earth to a depth of 3000 to 3500 
feet. 


It has been found at Trinidad that pitcher- 
plants are excellent natural traps for catching 
the American cockroach, which is a great pest 
to orchid growers. Asthe plants require much 
the same conditions of heat and moisture as 
orchids, a few of them grown in an orchid house 
will serve to keep the pest in check. 


Prof. Liversidge has found that a meteorite 
which fell at Boogaldi contains gold, platinum, 
and one or two other precious metals. The 
amount of platinum and similar metals is 
comparatively large, being at the rate of several 
ounces per ton. Gold has also been found in 
other meteorites. 


Twenty years ago a terrible volcanic eruption 
destroyed all life—plant and animal—in the 
island of Krakatoa, which is situated in the 
Strait of Sunda, about twenty miles from 
Sumatra and Java. A recent botanical report 
states that there are now sixty-one species of 
plants on the island, fifty of which are flowering 

lants. The seeds have been borne to the 
island by the sea, wind and birds, 
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Women’s Interests 


A Detractor. 


Peop.e generally feel some interest in learning what men say 
of women, or what women say of men, and compilations ex- 
pressing the opinions of one sex on the other appear periodically 
and always find readers. It is rare that a book entirely filled 
with the denunciatory opinions of one individual on the whole 
of the other sex is published ; when seen it possesses just the 
value that might be anticipated. 

It is possible that the volume entitled Lovely Woman was 
made to create interest through the medium of offence, but 
such interest as it possesses is due to the fact that a few of its 
charges are, unfortunately, true. What is grievous is that any 
man’s experiences should have been so dire as to enable him 
to declare with apparent sincerity that woman is bad from the 
cradle to the grave, that she has every vice of the parasite and 
the slave, and that every blot on man’s life and every hindrance 
to his progress is due to her. 

Unluckily evil is more palpable than good, the flaming sword 
is seen where a hundred pennons of peace might wave unnoticed 
in the breeze. The recent tragedy in Servia will strengthen 
the position of him who traces all disasters, social and 
individual, to Eve’s daughters, 


WOMAN'S WASTEFULNESS. 

The author indicates that the poets from Shakespeare, 
whom he calls Willie, downwards to this day have covered 
woman with non-existent graces, and that acceptance of the 
names of these and bestowal of them by his imagination on 
some worthless ‘‘ Missy ” have blinded man’s eyes and hardened 
woman’s heart, hence the general misery of things, the extrava- 
gance and vice of the age, the breathless sprinting after gold 
that it may scintillate on woman's person, the miles and miles 
of shops that sell only gewgaws, and the general materialising 
of the race 

There is truth here, but not exactly as put; it is not the 
student of Shakespeare and of Keats that bursts his heart in 
the race for wealth, nor is it the literary girl who considers a 
lover indispensable to respectability, or whose fingers twitch 
to hold the properties enumerated in the novelette, the silks, 
the gems, the broideries of Inde, or the nearest approach 
thereto which the lover, whom our author designates Baggy 
Trousers, can evolve. There is a kind of woman who regards 
man as her necessary medium of support, and pursues him in 
that guise, and who would see him fall in the furrow and not 
care at all, if he left the price of plenty of ‘things ” behind 
him for her to consume, but she is not the representative 
woman. Indeed her own sex discerns her more quickly and 
hates her more heartily than any man could. And she does not 
study Shakespeare, it is not the brain or heart of her that has 
been over-stimulated. Prophets who will modify their genera- 
tion and subsequent generations are summoned by the needs 
of their time. Of waste many women are weary; it only 
requires to-day a great lady with the taste of our beautiful 
queen, and the courage and patience born of conviction to 
successfully introduce two or three uniforms that would be 
welcomed and worn by all the women who believe in them- 
selves, feel that time here is of value, that they have work to 
do, and that extravagance is not only wanton, but productive 
of toil and pain. At the uniformed women of course our 
author would be the first to point the finger of scorn, and to 
say characteristically, ‘‘My, ain't they guys?” but that 
disturbing note would not trouble the joy and contentment 
in their hearts. 


SWEETHEARTS. 


Our author indicates horrors galore, but it is in the spirit 
of the naughty boy who from behind some safe shelter flings 
stones indiscriminately. Sometimes the missile gets home, 
and a sinner is bruised, but generally the blows fall on the 
innocent. With lovers he deals drastically, and certainly much 
can be justly said of the vulgarity of engaged couples in this 


country, of the ostentation of their relations to each other, of 
the offensive displays of regard made in public places, as in 
trams and trains, at social gatherings, even in churches and 
during service, displays in which the girl is invariably the 
more vulgar of the two; but such manifestations are not 
universal, nor are they a means to the end of presents, as our 
author indicates. That a certain class of girl is frantically 
anxious to be able to label herself engaged is quite true, that 
once engaged she will try to fit the man into the mould which 
the novelette has formed in her mind is also true, but the type 
is not universal. Sensible parents must know that the youth 
approaching manhovud will have to run the gauntlet of the 
advances of the hoyden, who is not the worst of her sex if she 
is only a hoyden, and their duty will be to evolve in him tastes 
that will render such overtures unattractive. It is not so 
difficult as it would seem to place before youths a high standard 
of womanly qualities that would render unattractive alike the 
“‘ titterings”’ and “‘oglings,” or the impertinences of *‘ Missy.” 
Rational belief in himself and definite plans regarding his own 
future should be part of every youth’s equipment; if he 
feels that he is liked and trusted at home, Missy’s frequent pose 
as his only admirer, the only one who understands his qualities, 
will fail to forge on him any link of steel. Missy certainly may 
be a source of grief and danger, but every girl is not Missy, nor 
can every youth be defined by the name of an unshapely 
portion of his attire. It is our author's universal denuncia- 
tions that render his work a weariness. 


THE WIFE. 

Having wedded the sweetheart our author observes that she 
adheres. Until as a wife she gets things to her mind, or until 
she realises that it is unwise to let it be suspected that the house 
might be better without her, ‘she practises the winning trick 
of going home to her mamma on the slightest provocation ; 
when she finds that these departures cease to perturb, she 
sticks closer than a barnacle thenceforward.” Itis true that 
the woman who has married for what she can get too frequently 
uses the affection of the earlier days as a means to coerce into 
her own hands possessions she was not entitled to. Most of 
us know of cases of this kind. I heard of one quite lately, in 
which a young wife absvulutely ruined her husband's prospects, 
by compelling him to quarrel with a father, who had been very 
kind to him, about property, indeed all the older man’s 
property, which the wife wanted conveyed to the son there and 
then, and which the father, less foolish than King Lear, 
preferred to retain for his lifetime. There are women who 
are daughters of the horseleech, and they exist in considerable 
numbers, but, thank God,they are not more than half of woman- 
kind—certainly not more than half. And in the matter of 
property, who can say that unjust tendencies are not inherited 
from the paternal side? It is within the memory of people 
still living when brides were frankly wedded that their dowry 
might defray the bridegroom's pre-nuptial debts, and then no 
one cried shame on him, One sex is no worse and no better 
than the other. The prayer of the race and of .the individual 
should be, ‘Teach me to be just.” 


WORK. 

In commerce our author would allow woman one opening— 
that in a baby-linen shop; in manufactures pies should be the 
limit of her output, and her ambition should be to look nice, 
dress well, and be obedient to such cultured, thoughtful and 
reasonable men as the author. Here the reader's headache 
becomes acute and the book is closed. It is pitiful to write stuff 
like this. Life is sad enough and hard enough for the majority, 
and many sane voices will have to speak loudly and patiently 
if they are to indicate helpful ways to their kind. It is 
unfortunate to have known only women who darken and 
devour and destroy, but the wise man covers his sad know- 
ledge with decorous silence unless he can use it for the guid- 
ance of the more ignorant. And then his words are few, but 
they burn and are memorable. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
EDUCATIONAL, 

Work.—Students are trained to be gymnastic teachers at the 
Alexandra House Gymnasium, Kensington Gore. Gymnastic 
classes are held daily, and the year extends from the end of 
September till the beginning of July. The gymnasium is 
under the patronage of the royal family. Prospectus can be 
had on application to the Principals, the Misses Bear. The 
exercises must greatly improve the physique of any girl. 
Special exercises and treatment are available for girls with a 
tendency to curvature of thespine. The Alexandra Gymnasium 
is the next building to the Albert Hall, on the right. 

Madge.—A leaflet containing particulars regarding Esperanto 
with a vocabulary (badly printed I confess), can be had for 
14d. post free, from the secretary, H. Bolingbroke Mudie, Esq., 
67, Kensington Gardens Square, London, W. Esperanto is 
not intended to abolish any existing language, but to furnish 
a readily acquired medium of communication between individ- 
uals of different nationalities who know no language but their 
own, 

Belinda.—The largest demand for women doctors comes 
from India; the native women not being permitted to come 
into contact with men, are wholly dependent for medical aid 
on lady doctors. Another detail about medical work in India 
is that medical men there warmly welcome their lady coad- 
jutors, a state of things that does not always prevail at home. 
You see, the social conditions preclude rivalry, which perhaps 
explains the matter. The School of Medicine for Women in 
London was founded about twenty-eight years ago, in a small 
room in a small tenement. It is now represented by several 
fine houses. The Indian Medical, Dufferin and Jubilee 
Scholarships enable women who are not very well off to 
qualify for the medical mission, but in all kinds of philan- 
thropic work it is a great help when the candidate has some 
means of herown. However, this could doubtless be said of 
every attempt of every kind. 


LITERARY. 


Alma.—Your story is pretty and pathetic, and should find a 
publisher. The Author issued some time ago a list (taken 
from an annual, I think) of the periodicals that aecept contribu- 
tions from outsiders, with mention of remuneration in most 
cases. If you will write to the Editor of The Author, 39, Old 
Queen’s Street, Storey’s Gate, London, W., enclosing 7d. in 
stamps, he may be able to forward you the number in 
question. 

C. G.—A nice little sketch, many worse have been in print. 
But it was Ishmael, not Esau, whose hand was against every 
man, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pat.—If you feel sure you are right, then stand firm. The 
good use of 0} position is to make us consider our position and 
build on its strong places; the bad use is to make us shift our 
ground, when we know we ought to maintain it. Has it ever 
struck you that Thomas's persistence in doubt, when all the 
rest declared what proved to be a truth, has been of more 
value to the world than a ready assent would have been? To 
make sure, even in matters of taste as well as of judgment, is 
supremely important. But having opinions is not the easiest 
way to popularity, and it is a human weakness to want to be 
popular. 

Black Witch.—If you cannot master an item in the curri- 
culum, I fear you must consider that that particular door is 
closed against you. I feel sure the authorities could not make 
an exception in your favour. Many famous people have been 
unable to learn arithmetic, though in some cases ignorance of 
the subject was due to neglect, and was subsequently over- 
come. A chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Lyttelton, is said 
to have been so ignorant of figures that when he had to ask the 
House of Commons for supplies, his sums had always to be 
written down in words ; Anthony .Trollope, when made Post- 
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master-General of Ireland, could not check the accounts of a 
suspected postmaster, and had to carry the books with him to 
Dublin that a subordinate might investigate the matter; 
Trelawney tells us that Lord Byron spent the best part of two 
hours poring over an account whose total was under six pounds, 
and Pepys tells how he and his wife laboured together over 
sums in addition, subtraction and multiplication. 

Miriam.—It is only as a stewardess that a woman could 
obtain a free passage on an ocean steamer. A vessel is a 
very costly article both to make and maintain, and it is only 
under very exceptional circumstances that an invalid could 
hope to be given a free passage from motives of sympathy. 
Stewardesses are appointed by the directors, but a recommenda- 
tion from the captain or even from one of the other ship's 
officers would be very valuable in helping tewards the appoint- 
ment. The stewardess does not occupy a bed of roses, and 
a really delicate woman could not fulfil the duties of the 
position, but if her weakness was more a tendency than an 
established fact, she might derive much benefit from the life 
at sea. 

Fruitless.—Of course your appfication was fruitless when 
you made it so late. In this overcrowded community we 
must instantly advance towards the opening we think will suit 
us, otherwise another occupies it and we are shut out, The 
inexperienced imagine that if they languidly aspire to any- 
thing, some one will pursue it for them and place it in their 
hands. In that case it is quite possible they will say with 
some slight tone of condescension, ‘‘ You are so energetic.” I 
have known a weakling trespass beyond all bearing on the leisure 
of a woman whom circumstances did not permit to be weak, 
and then almost patronise her because she was ‘‘so strong, 
so helpful,” obviously so lacking in gentility. Many plaintive 
people are in the position they deserve, and are not sincere in 
their expressions of desire to be and do something ; what they 
want is to be done for, and that in a complimentary manner. 
Certainly write and thank the friend who helped you to the 
lesser good, no one is likely to think an expression of gratitude 
intrusive. Some people are peculiar in the matter of thanks, 
and will receive services and presents—often valuable—without 
acknowledgment of any kind, only referring to them when 
they desire them repeated. This may seem incredible, but it 
is true. One does not wish to be needlessly suspicious, but it 
seems reasonable to think that genuine gratitude would seek 
expression and that an ungrateful spirit is not a good posses- 
sion. Your present appointment is a step towards something 
better. 

F. M. B.—Certain business houses board and lodge their 
employées still—this may be very desirable or it may be open 
to objections. In the main, a respectable house would pro- 
bably care for its apprentices’ welfare in every way. When 
writing on your own business to any firm or individual with 
whom you have no personal acquaintance, you should enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope for reply. 

Thesha.—The purchase of a dressmaking business is unneces- 
sary in the case of a well-qualified dressmaker; such can 
always establish a business of her own, while an inefficient 
worker could not retain the clients. They would not permit 
her to continue spoiling their frocks because she was suc- 
cessor to one who knew her business. A well-qualified 
dressmaker can make her own terms, restrict her undertak- 
ings and refuse to be overdriven. Any purveyor of what is 
in general demand can be supremely mistress of the situation. 

M.— Pupil teachers in a foreign school usually teach about 
two hours daily, and attend the school classes during the 
remainder of the scholastic day. Out of school hours they 
can identify themselves with either the teachers or the pupils, 
according to their age and tastes. You will sometimes find 
advertisements from foreign schools in the various scholastic 
periodicals. 

VERITY. 

Letters regarding ‘‘Women’'s Interests” to be addressed 
—“‘ Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 4, Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 
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The Fireside Club 


SEARCH PASSAGES 
(In the Woods with Matthew Arnold.) 


1. ‘the beam 
Of noon is broken there by chestnut- 
boughs.” 
2. ‘a mountain-murmur swells 


Of many a dark-boughed pine.” 
3. ‘* Those old oaks, whose wet red leaves 
Are jewelled with bright drops of rain.” 
4. **mossed walnut-trees 
And the frail scarlet-berried ash.” 
5. “‘many a dingle on the loved hill-side, 
With thorns once studded, old white- 
blossomed trees.” 
6. ‘fon an evening, 
Beneath the birch-trees cool.” 


7. ** Orange-bowers 
Heavy with fragrance.” 
8. ‘we plunged 
Through the dense ilex-thickets.” 
9. ‘‘a dark red-fruited yew-tree’s shade.” 
10. “‘The wind washes through the mountain- 
pines.” 
11. **orchard closes, fill’d 
With curious fruit-trees.” 


12. “The tall dark firs 
Warming their heads in the sun, 
Chequering the grass with their shade.” 


Identifications of the above passages will appear 
in our next number. 


Answers to Dickens Acrostic in June number :— 


1. Donkey. 2. On. 3. Remarks. 4. Receivers. 
5. Inscription. 6. Talk. All from Little Dorrit. 
WHOLE. 


‘He (Clenman) saw the devoted little creature, 
with her worn shoes, in her common dress, in her 
jail-home, a slender child in body, a strong heroine 
in soul, and the light of her domestic story made 
all elsedark to him.” The prize is sent to SypNEY 
CARMICHAEL, Lismore, Windsor, Belfast. 


ON OUR BOOK TABLE 


(Books received :—W. H. Hupson’s Hampshire 
Days, 10s. 6d., Longmans, Green andCo. RosamunpD 
LANGBRIDGE’S The Flame and the Flood, 6s., V. 
CarYL’s A Ne’er-Do- Weel, 1s. 6d., both from Fisher 
Unwin. Mrs. C. 8S. Peet's The New Home, 3s. 6d., 
Constable. Dr. Scuorretp’s Nerves in Disorder, 
3s. 6d., Hodder and Stoughton. ) 


Those who have read his Natwralist on the La 
Plata will follow Mr, Hudson into Hampshire in 
happy expectancy, and find this new volume, 
Hampshire Days, equally charming. Chiefly por- 
trait studies of individual insects or birds, éach, in 
the clear amber of his style, is seen imperishably in 
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his habit as he lived. We must confess to being 
of those indoor people who observe nature chiefly by 
proxy, and are not skilled as naturalists to judge of 
the soundness of all his inductions, but as literature 
these papers fascinate and satisfy beyond ordinary 
measure. Take for instance the study of the leaf 
cricket, Ann of Cleves in her green gown, sun- 
loving and indolent, and the singing contests of the 
fierce little knights who enter the lists nominally 
for her favour, but actually for sheer joy of battle, 
and who, having sung their defiance, leap fiercely 
at each other, kicking and biting, falling apart only 
to renew the challenge and repeat the fray. ‘‘ And 
= may see a dozen or ss such encounters 
between the same two,” says Mr. Hudson, “in 
the course of half-an-hour. . . . Hearing two 
shrilling against each other at a spot where there 
was a large clump of heath between them, I —— 
down close by to listen and watch, when I dis- 
covered a third grasshopper sitting midway 
between them in the centre of the heath bush. 
This one appeared more excited than the others, 
keeping his wings violently agitated almost without 
a pause, and yet not the faintest sound proceeded 
from him. It proved on examination that one of 
his stiff overwings had been bitten or torn off at 
the base, so that he had but half of his sounding 
apparatus left, no music could his most passionate 
efforts ever draw from it, and, silent, he was no 
more in the world of green grasshoppers than a 
bird with a broken wing in the world of birds. 
For it cannot be doubted that his own music is 
the greatest, the one all-absorbing motive and 
passion of his little soul. This may seem to be 
saying too much—to attribute something of human 
feelings to a creature so immeasurably far removed 
from us. Fantastic in shape, even among beings 
invertebrate and inhuman, one that indeed sees 
with opal.eyes set in his green goat-like mask, 
but who hears with his forelegs, breathes through 
spiracles set in his sides, whipping the air for other 
sense impressions and unimaginable sorts of know- 
ledge with his excessively long limber horns, or 
antenna, just as a dry-fly fisher whips the crystal 
stream for speckled trout ; and finally, who wears his 
musical apparatus (his vocal organs) like an electric 
shield or plaster on the small of his back. Never- 
theless it is impossible to watch their actions with- 
out regarding them as creatures of like passions 
with ourselves.” Among many as ey 
seen and described are the orphaned blackbird, 
the white owl in the storm at Alton, the spiders 
at Lyndhurst, the vole and the hornet, and at 
classic Selborne the ungainly Cochin cockerel 
who from stupid spite would not let the nest- 
building martins take mud from a roadway puddle 
he happened to stand near, ‘“‘like a very heavy 
liceman moving on a flock of fairies.” This is a 
k not merely to be read from a circulating 
library, but to buy and make a house-mate of. 


In The Flame and the Flood we have an gee 
sionist study of the Celtic nature. The whole book 
is written round the character of Suzette South, 
an Irish girl. She is beautiful, impulsive, untaught 
(one is inclined to say unteachable), radiant with 
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the brightness of the artistic temperament, cursed 
with its incalculable reactions. Suzette has 
charm, and, saying that, how much is said! The 
atmosphere of the book is Irish to a degree, and 
this setting, although kept in subordinate neutral 
tints to throw up the central figure, suggests that 

rovincial Ireland remains much as Miss Edgeworth 
left it—happy-go-lucky, not to say rapa f in 
many of its domestic ways. Suzette is a little of 
the type of Mr. Barrie’s a ee and in 
several passages of analysis we see her posing to 
herself as the ideal ec she did not know how 
to begin to be, and planning to “‘ completely re- 
habilitate herself in the eyes of her self-estimation.” 
It somewhat tries the reader’s admiration to find her 
sampling cream in the dairy with her fingers, and 
while she complains that she hasn’t enough to do 
all day long, wearing torn skirts and stockings 
with holes in them, which we wish it would occur 
to her to mend. There is a vagueness about 
details, and the unities of time towards the end of 
the book, but even Mr. Curdle would excuse this in 
a first novel. The story goes, from beginning to 
end, and the climax is well managed. 


Mr. Caryl’s Pseudonym Library story, 4 Ne’er-do- 
Weel, is a pretty fantasia of improbabilities. The 
hero is a child of the woods brought up there from 
babyhood | adumb mother. He teaches himself 
to play on his dead father’s violin, and so holds 
converse with the birds. Human speech he onl 
learns at the age of nineteen, when, on his mother’s 
death, he strays into the nearest little town and is 
sheltered and taught by an angel-hearted padre. 
Soon, improbably soon, he can put his original 
thoughts into language, and his meeting with a 
cleverly drawn group of conventional society folk, 
including a professional musician, brings to a 
dramatic finish this graceful sketch. 


A well-known authority on all that pertains to 
Housekeeping, Mrs. C. 8. Peel, writes the title 
volume of Messrs. Constable’s New Home Series. 
She modestly addresses herself to the average 
person, on questions of furniture and decoration, 
and for his benefit reduces to practical sug- 
gestions the principles which underlie the art of 
surrounding one’s self with a beautiful environ- 
ment, Till William Morris arose to reform the 
Victorian era, ‘‘ the idea that chairs and tables and 
wall-papers, overmantles and cupboards, could have 
an influence upon his life and happiness ” had never 
occurred to the ordinary person. Now he, or 
rather she, knows better, and Mrs. Peel’s books 
abound in helpful advice for the inquiring multi- 
tude, ‘‘ who, while they have a real desire that 
their rooms shall have a pleasing effect, and while 
in a dim way they can ‘i ubetiare room is pretty 
and when it is the reverse,” do not know what 


The Fireside Club 


principles to follow to achieve the pleasing effects 
with economy of means. To these, as well as to 
women of house pride and experience, The New 
Home will prove a most useful handbook. 


In Nerves in Disorder, Dr. Schofield has written 
another popular treatise on common nervous ail- 
ments, as related to the subconscious mind. His 
suggestions as to treatment include many points in 
which the patient may minister to himeelf. The 
cultivation of the will, as he reminds us, greatly 
increases its power. ‘‘ But the mere determination, 
however strong, to be freed from nervous sufferings 
does not always drive them away ; we have a far 
greater power to effect this, and that is the power 
of auto-suggestion. I do not say for a moment this 
is as efficacious as enlightened medical treatment, 
but it has these advantages: that it costs nothing, 
that it can be applied at Soom and that it requires 
no drugs nor apparatus. . . . What the patient has 
to do is sonal y and systematically to saturate his 
brain by suggestion with what he wishes himself to 
be or to become. This can be done by speech, by 
thought, by sight, and by hearing. Here are four 
brain-paths, all of which tend to set the uncon- 
scious mind—the vis—to work at the process of 
cure. The point to see in this method of cure is 
that after all the condition of the patient is often 
so nicely balanced that a little may turn the scale 
the right way. . . . For instance, a person with 
some unreasonable fear that is poisoning his life may 
—besides removing any contributing cause, besides 
combating it with his will-power—actively employ 
auto-suggestion by bringing his reason to bear on 
it ; and show its folly to himself by saying aloud at 
the most impressionable time, when just waking or 
falling asleep, how unreasonable the fear is, by 
thinking similar thoughts, by sceing in print the 
folly of his fears described, and by hearing others 
say the same. 

** This may not cure the trouble in all instances, 
but it will in slight cases be found effectual, and 
it is at any rate innocuous. 

‘* Besides this, some definite domestic treatment 
may be added. As a prophylaxis against incipient 
neurasthenia we may mention for women a day’s 
complete rest in bed; and for men a week end 
—_ from home, at a good inn in the country or 
at the seaside. For incipient nervous dreads or 
ideas, sometimes hard enforced work, that en- 
grosses the mind as well as tires the body, is an 
admirable curative. Of course in these and many 
other methods disappointment may result, and 
time may be lost, and in all of them the counsel of 
a wise physician to direct in the details of auto- 
suggestion, etc., is a great help ; but in the absence 
of this we are sure that a great deal can thus be 
done by the patient himself without medical 
advice.” These be brave words ! 
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Short Solving Competition.—Prizes. 


Our page this month must consist of problems, 
as it is too early to publish the solutions of the 
Solving Tourney positions, and the award on the 
Problem Tourney is not yet finished. Both of 
these interesting items may be looked for next 
month. 

For the first solutions received of the 
following problems we offer Four Prizes of 
Five Shillings each, two of which will be 
reserved for country solvers, Of course, if four 
batches of solutions come from the country 
before any are received from London com- 
petitors, all the prizes will go to their authors, 
as London readers have a better chance. 

In the case of two-movers the key-move only 
need be given, but the leading variations in all 
the three-movers will be required. 


“ Sempronius.” 
BLACK—9 MEN 
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WHITE—10 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 



















“ Rough and Ready.” 
BLACK—14 MEN 
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WHITE—14 MEN 
White to mate in three moves, 
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Our Chess Page 


“ Ruse de Guerre.” 
BLACK—6 MEN 
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WHITE—8 MEN 

White to mate in two moves. 
“ Springtime.” 
BLACK—6 MEN 
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WHITE—9 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 
“A Great Surprise.” 
BLACK—4 MEN 
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All ¢ ommunic ations to be addressed to the 
Leisure Hour,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, kr. 


WHITE—S8 MEN 
White to mate in two moves. 
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In Fashion’s Whirl, 
There’s nought like ‘PIRLE."’ 





Served in a Moment. 


The Rev. W. F. DAWSON (Lichfield, Staffs.) 
author of the new book, “ Christmas 
During Nineteen Centuries,” etc., writes :— 
“T am glad to have discovered GRAPE- 
NUTS, for I find that four tea-spoonsful of 


them, together with a little cream or milk, furnish . PIRLE'’ finished costumes 


in a momenta palatable, nutritious, and sustain- 











ing food, easy of digestion, which is a boon to do not spot or cockle with rain. 
writers and other brain workers who are often ‘ 2 Te Pe 
busy after all the cooks have retired to rest.” Indispensable for the open-air girl. 





‘GRAPE-NUTS is also apn From the Leading Drapers, or ful! particulars from 
E. RIPLEY & SON, Ltd., 100c Queen Victoria Street, 


Ideal Summer Morning Food. London, B.C. 





Flannelette. 





Who said If purchasers of this useful 
SOAP “ material for underwear all 

“4 the year round would buy the 

We did. best English make, which can 

But we said be obtained from all leading 
e . drapers, they would avoid the 
Wright Ss risks they undoubtedly run 


with the inferior qualities of 
Coal Tar Flannelette. 
Soap. Horrockses’ 


It protects from all Flannelettes 
infection. 


3 (made by the manufacturers of the celebrated 


4a T bl ‘ Longcloths, Twills and Sheetings), 
- a abDiet. 


rhe Are the best. 


he 








*““HORROCKSES"’ stamped 
on selvedge every 5 yards 
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TIME IS THE TEST OF ALL THINGS 


and the ever-increasing popularity of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which holds its own against all 


rivals, is the most. genuine proof of its worth. 


It must needs be a good thing that can withstand 


the immense pressure of uprising competition and yet defy comparison ; small marvel, therefore, that 


with the flight of years 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


has become known far and wide for what it is worth, one of the most potent, 
simple, and agreeable factors in maintaining health. 


IT 18 THE BEST KNOWN REMEDY FOR 
All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Constipation, 
Skin Eruptions, Boils, Feverish Cold, 
Influenza, Throat Affections, and Fevers of all kinds. 


It assists i tunctions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS, 
by natural means, and thus RECTIFIES THE STOMACH and MAKES 


THE LIVER LAUGH WITH JOY! 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED or FEVERISH condition is 


SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. 
ONE. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle and op 


SALT.’ Otherwise you have a WORTHL 


It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED 


and see that they are marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SS imitation. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd, 


‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S8.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 




















THE DALLI. 


Oh, Dalli! Dalli! dearest Dalli! 

Ere on pleasure forth I sally, 

Let my thoughts around thee rally! 

Laundry-maids in every valley— 

Maud ana Grace and May and Mally—- 

Work no more like slaves of galley 

Since thou freed them from the alley 

Where of old they used to dally 

With irons that meant shilly-shally. 

Thy ironing now for hall or chalet, 

For nobleman or miss or valet, 

For nursery or school or ballet 

Is made with leisure sweet to tally, 

Box Iron Queen, Time-saving Daili! 
The “ DALLI”" is tne best Box Iron. No Gas no Fire, no Smeil 
Hot in a few minutes and remains hot. No changes of irons 
Self-heating with smokeless Fuel. Can be used anywhere without 
interruption, even out of doors, doing double the work in half 
the time. Price of the “ Dalli” is 6/-. Price of the * Dalli” 
Fuel is 1/9 per box of 128 Blocks. To be had of all lronmengers 
or Domestic Store If any difficulty apply to— 
Tue Datos Suoxecess Frew Co., 27, Milton Street, London, E.C. 

Bewure of corthlcss imi ations, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5/- net. 


(By post, 5/4) 


WOODLAND 
FIELD 
and SHORE. 


Wild Nature Depicted 
with Pen and Camera. 


By OLIVER G. PIKE. With 
2 Coloured Plates, and 101 En- 
gravings of Birds, Animals, 
and Insects from Photographs 
taken direct from Nature by 
the Author. 


“Privy Purse Office, Buckingham Palace, 8S. W. 
“Sir Francis Knollys begs to acknowledge the receipt 
of Mr. Oliver Pike's letter of the 29th ulto. with the 
accompanying copy of his book, ‘Woodland, Field, and 
Shore,’ which Le has given to the King, who "has desired 
His Majesty’ 's thanks to be returned for this volume. 


“ A very retty book.’’—Spectator. 

* Admirable.”— Atheneum. [ Photographer. 
** Every lover of nature should possess it.” —Amateur 
* All his illustrations are excellent.” — West minstcr Gas. 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


4 Bouverie Street, London. 








